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heated, of cooked food, and laundry, and 
possibly other odors that might be found in 
the farmer’s kitchen, and these were not 
| driven off, but rather more intensified by 
the heating. 

Perhaps this may have helped to have 


sASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN PUB. CO., | civen usa dislike to the pasteurizing of 
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TERMS; 


#2.00 per annum, in advance. $2.50 if not paid iv 
iivance. Postage free. Single copies & cents. 
(i) persons sending contributiops to THE PLOUGHM AY 
t use in its columns must sign their name, not 
ecessarily for publication, but_as a guarantee of 
ul faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
vaste-basket. All matter intended for publication 
ouid be written on note size paper, with ink, and 
pon but one side, 


Correspondence from practical farmers, giving the 
results of their experience, is solicited: Letters 
should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
whieh will be printed or not, as the writer may 
wish, 


THE PLOUGHMAN offers ges advantages to adver. | 


tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community, 


Entered as second-class mail matter. 
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Butter Flavors. 


Major H. E, Alvord of the National Dairy 
Bureau said at the Institute at the Agri- 
cultural College at Amherst, Mass., last 
March, that the Department of Agriculture 
sent from four creameries one thousand 
pounds each a week to Manchester and 
London. One-half of this was made from 
pasteurized milk in which an _ artificial 
starter was used, and the other half was 
nade in the natural manner. By private 
marks on the tubs they had a_ record 
of which were pasteurized and which were 
It was handled by some of the best 
dealers in both cities, who did not know 





hich was pasteurized, and while some- | 
tines the pasteurized was ahead, at other | 

ines it was behind, but at the end of the | 
year the returns werea little in favor of | 
that not pasteurized. The Danish butter, 
which is nearly all made from pasteurized | 
milk, is lacking in tlavor or has a low flavor, | 


and would not sell as first-class creamery in 
New York or Boston. 

Butter judges have gone wild on flavor. 
\t a northwestern butter convention, the 
cold medal was awarded toa tub of butter 


that was not fit to eat forty-eight hours later. | 


fhe one who made it knew it would not 


keep. Only a small per cent. of butter is | 


consumed within two weeks after it is made. 
Butter makers should pay more attention to 
body, grain and the mechanical condition of 
the butter. The body determines primarily 
the keeping quality. The persistent un- 
varying flavor used to be found at its best 
in New England dairy butter packed in 
May and June. 

He has always been opposed to hauling 
whole milk to the factory and skimmilk 
back again. Kepton the farm it should be 
worth one-half the price of four per cent. 
milk for use as food in the family and 
for growing young animals on the farm. 
We had never expected to have one who 
could properly be called a scientific man 
acknowledge as much as that, although 
we would go farther, and claim that for 


ufants more than three months old, if | 


tiey are unfortunate enough not to 
have the mother’s milk, and for young 
cuves and pigs at perhaps two months 
old, the skimmilk is really more valuable 
than the whole milk. It has lost some part 
1’ perhaps all of its fat, but the solids other 


than fat, the ecaseine and the milk sugar 
which enter into the nutritious value of the 
lieese, and really contain more nutrition 


in the fat in the cheese, are nearly all 
t in the skimmilk or the separator milk. 


| milk or cream, but the butter that we have 
| seen produced by this process was scarcely 

equal in flavor to that made by the older 

method, but there is little doubt that it will 
| retain its flavor or its lack of flavor longer. 
| There should bea test as to the keeping 

quality of butter, or its ability to retain its 
flavor for certain lengths of time, at every 
dairy exhibition, and while prizes might be 
awarded for the best flavored when shown, 
there should be others for those having the 
| best flavor after a certain length of time. 
| We heard not long ago of a man who several 
| times was awarded a first prize for best but- 
| ter, and yet could not retain the customers 
| to whom he sold it, because it was off flavor 
before it was a week old. 


Germans and Jrish came here to stay ; many 
of the Poles, Slovaks and Italians come here 
to remain only till they can get enough 
money to go back and live on the proceeds 
of their savings or the produce of the little 
farms these savings will buy. Of late years, 
indeed, immigrants of these classes, the 
Italians more particularly, go back home in 
the winter, and spend the earninzs of the 
summer. 

The average Pole, Slovak or Italian will 
save from $200 to $280 in a year, and in five 
years will have got together, say, $1000. 
Everything considered, purchasing power, 
etc., this money is worth 24 times as much at 
hume to the Pole or Slovak, and five times 
as much to the Italian as it would be here. 

That Ireland is more prosperous than in 
former years is given as the reason for the 
decreased Irish immigration. Any way, 
the good old days, when a shipload of rosy 
young women from the green island:was no 
novelty at the immigration station, have 
passed, and, apparently, forever. Irish 
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have recgvered to a certain extent and put 
forth new leaves. 

Early-fruit trees were in the bud, and no 
very great damage appears to have been 
done to them, as they have blossomed full 
since, and fruit trees of all descriptions 
have bieasomed fuller than we ever saw 
them before. 

Grass in pastures started up so cows, in 
‘many eases, were put to pasture the last 
days of April and first days of May, but the 
continued cold, dry weather did not stimu- 
late the growth of grass sufficiently to war- 
rant a good flow of milk, and cows so far this 
season are not, as a whole, giving the 
amount of milk they usually do in May and 
early June. I heard one creamery man say 
a few days ago that they were getting milk 
from more cows this season than formerly, 
but were not getting as much milk, and I 
think this is the experience of creamerymen 
hereabout generally. 

The putting in of farm crops has been 
much delayed by the cold, cloudy, back ward 





the next spring. This has resulted in 
probably atwenty per cent. incre in the 
yields. : 

Among other things he mentions the re- 
markable results which we have already ob- 
tained in anima) breeding among the hogs, 
cattle, poultry and pet stock, horses and 
sheep, but Professor Hays believes there 
can be still a greater improvement by selec- 
tion and breeding by private owners and 
under Government supervision. 

In concluding, he plays on the patriotic 
feeling of all Americans by saying, ‘‘ Who 
would favor our returning to the time of se- 
curing most of our machinery and methods 
of manufacture and transportation from the 
Old World? Shall we continue to grow 
crops and flowers and breeds of animals 
bred for a climate and condition unlike ours, 
thereby losing hundreds of millions an- 
nually, or shall we breed in America for 
American conditions ?’’ 





Dr. L. C. Howard, the entomologist of 
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AN EARLY IMPORTATION O¢ ALDEKNEY. 





More Immigrants than Ever. 


Unless there should be an unexpected 
slump all immigration records are likely 
to be broken this year. Both the daily 
and the monthly record have been broken 
already, so that cnly the yearly record 
stands. 

The monthly record was broken in April, 
| when 73,667 foreigners (steerage passengers, 
| not citizens) arrived in New York. The 
| daily record was broken on Saturday, May 
| 3, When 6213 men, women and children from 





| almost every country in Europe, as well as 


it is these elements that determine | 


- flavor and the keeping quality of the 
There may be of them enough to 
irta high flavor at the first outset after 


|afewin Asia and Africa, stepped foot on 
American soil for the first time. 

The heaviest month previous to April of 
this year since the Guvernment has had 
charge of the New York immigration sta- 
tion was exactly ten years earlier, in April 
1892, when thenumber coming in was 69,000. 
On the first nine days of this month 24,096 
were landed, or at the rate of more than 80,- 


| 000 for the month. 


uitter is made, but other elements enter | 


> 


t now propose to enter into the ques- 
of microbes and bacteria, although 
of our learned experts might explain 
ause by referring to them, but we as 
that as butterin which the milk, sugar 
the caseine are allowed to remain, 
tically unchanged by the process of 
facture, and mingled with a large per- 
ize of moisture, say above thirteen per 
, cannot long retain the fine aromatic 


which are destructive to the high flavor 


l. they possess at the beginning. We | figures: In 1897 the total for the year was 


1 


Some notion of the great increase in recent 
years may be gained from the following 


142,400; in 1898 200,902; in 1899 278,846; in 
1900 367,440; in 1901 408,226. The total im- 


' migration this year to date has been about 


202,000, or about half of last year’s total. 
After 1892, when times in America were 
reported in Europe to be hard, immigration 
fell off signally, to increase from 1897 to the 
present, slowly at first, but steadily, and 


| more recently by leaps and bounds. The 


tty flavor which so pleases the expert | 


at our exhibitions. 
t them offer premiums for the best 
butter shown in December, or for best 
er not less than three months old, and 
1ould probably soon have a return to 
ot the practices by which our grand- 
ers or mothers used to put up their 
and September butter in stone jars, s 
if kept in a cool cellar, it had scarcely 
zed in tlavor when it was a year old. 
ey could not make butter of that qual- 
July or August because they had no 
ises or ice to put in them. They could 
)it in winter, because there was but 
ripe, over-cured hay or corn stover to 
he cows, with a few unmerchantable 
ps, cabbages or potatoes to give them. 
airyman or farmer now would expect to 
i much milk upon such food as that, 
’ make much butter or good butter 
it. Perhaps the custom some women 
then, of placing the milkpan on 
ove in winter that it might warm until 
ream began to wrinkle on the top of 
‘pen pan, was an approach to the pas- 
zing system, as it resulted ina butter 
would remain almost unchanged in its 
t or flavors during the summer months 
is true those tlavers were not of such a 
acter as we should expect to win a prize 
dairy exhibition, but they did not after 
calding retain much of the flavor of the 
‘ that had been fed to the cows, or of 
stables in which they had been kept. 
they aequired other flavors while thus 








present tide of immigration is likely to keep 
up as long as the country’s prosperity con- 
tinues. 

‘There isa common belief that immigra- 
tion figures reach a maximum in ten-year 
periods, but this is not so, experts say. 
The tide is governed almost wholly by the 
rise and fall of vur material prosperity. 

The prosperity of Europe may be sup- 
posed to have something to do with it, and, 
perhaps, it has, but less than one would 
imagine, for though Germany is anything 
but prosperous now, industrially, the immi- 
gration of Germans to the United States at 
this time is small, whereas it used to be 
enormous. 

In fact, there has been a great change in 
the character cf the foreigners who come 
here in search of fortune. In place of the 
Irishman, the German and the fair-haired 
Scandinavian, hard-working, frugal, there 
are now many Pules and Slovaks from 
Austria and Russia, and Italians. 

The first two of these may be placed in one 
class as against the Italians. ‘Last year 
there were sixty thousand of the former and 
fifty-six thousand of the latter. It is hardly 
necessary tosay that there is no comparison, 
physically, between the German and Irish 
immigrant of other years and the Polish, 
Slovak and Italian immigrants of the 
present. 

In physical appearance and vigor the men 
and women from northern Europe outmatch 
the others almost two to one. As material 
from which American citizens are made 


women are going hume to stay, by the 
thousands nowadays, as the newspapers 
announce every once in a while; possibly 
more are leaving America than are coming, 
but there is no way of determining this. 

With the Germans it is different. The 
drop in immigration is largely due to the 
Kaiser’s government. It has devised many 
restrictive laws which make it difficult to 
leave the fatherland for America. 

Besides, inducements to settle in German 
colonies are put forward to those who think 
they must seek their fortune abroad. They 


thing, yet may retain their German citizen- 
ship. 

Two other classes of immigrants have 
been increasing of late—they are the Syri- 
ans and the Greeks. Men of bvuth these 
nationalities prefer commercial life. They 
come here with enough money to insure 
landing, almost invariably, but few of them 
have trades and they go to pedling, or be- 
come petty merchants of some sort. 

The Greeks are almost all fruit dealers, 
while the Syrians sell Oriental fabrics, such 
as rugs, and other wares. The Syrian 
colony in New York is one of the institu- 
tions of the metropolis now, at the south- 
ern end of Greenwich street. 

It is the Turk who has sent both Greeks 
and Syrians here. The Syrians, who are 
Turkish subjects, come because the Sul- 
tan’s government is treating them with 
more and more severity every year, while 
the Greeks haye had an inereasing fondness 
for America ever since the Grieco-Turkish 
war. 

Curiously enough, the Armenians have 
almost ceased to come to*America. Greeks, 
Armenians and Syrians alike are among 
the most nervous and hysterical people 
in the world. They are seldom detained 
because of violating the Contract Labor 
law, but often because of contagious or 
dangerous disease, especially those affect- 
ing the eve. 

‘The Finlanders, who are coming in larger 
numbers than ever before—their annual im- 
migration having grown from two thousand 
to tenthousand in three years—are indus- 
trious and highly productive, and are likely 
to remain here permanently, in view of the 
vigorous Russian policy in Finland. Nearly 
all of them go to the copper mines of Michi- 
gan and \. ~tana, but many of those who 
have been he. some years are now leaving 
the mines to be.une farmers.—New York 
Sun. 





Northern New York Notes. 
Another spring time is nearly past, and 


in many ways has been unlike any previous 
season. Our maple sugar season came to 





time quite early in March, and closed up by 
the first of April, but instead of trees leaf- 
ing out as they usually do soon after sap 
stops running, the leaves were only just 
opening out May 10, when we had a killing 
frost, the thermometer registering as low as 
20° at that time. The little leaves were 





there is also a difference. Nearly all the: killed, but in most cases the trees seem to 


are exempt from military service, for one | 


weather. Small grain is now mostly sown 
and has come up quite well. Potatoes, 
which are a staple croup hereabout,have been 
planted in some cases since about the tenth 
of May,and many are yet to be planted. 
Those planted early have been very slow in 
coming up, and the later planting is in our 
opinion the best. : 

A larger quantity of corn for fodder and 
ensilage purposes is being planted than ever 
before, and many farmers who rather 
scoffed at some of us who put up the first 
silos here are now planning to erect silos 
themselves this season. Recent rains and 
a few warm days are bringing grass forward 
rapidly now. Much planting is yet to be 
done. 

The prices of farm commodities here is 
about as follows: Butter 22 cents, eggs 15 
cents, pork $8 per hundred, beef $5 to $6 
per hundred, veal calves 4 cents per pound, 
buttermilk calves 2) cents. Potatoes have 
been up to 80 and 85 cents, but are n>w less 
in price. Young pigs, four weeks old, have 
sold readily at about $2.50 each. 


June 3. 
—-—-> 
Notes from Washington, D. C. 

Prof. Willet M. Hays of the Minnesota 
Agricultural College, who has been long 
recognized as an authority on the breeding 
of plants, contributes a very interesting and 
instructive article on ‘* Progress in Plant 
and Animal Breeding” to the forthcoming 
Year Book of the Department of Agricult- 
ure. 

‘ The ten leading field crops in the United 
States,’’ he writes, “‘ annually yield nearly 
two billion dollars worth of plant products. 
Experiments have demonstrated that by 
breeding alone these crops may be so im- 
proved in their inherited tendencies as to 
yield five per cent. more, even with the culti- 
vation remaining unimproved. Those who 
have earnestly and intelligently undertaken 
the improvement of any plant for a period 
of ten or twenty years are unanimous in 
their belief that ten per cent. additional can 
be secured in twenty years by a further im- 
provement through plant and animal breed- 
ing alone. This would result in ten years 
in a total increase equal to the value of all 
the crops gruwn in one year. 

‘““There is no reason why Americans 
may not develop as remarkable ability in 
originating valuable new varieties of plants 
and superior new breeds of animals as they 
have already displayed in inventing machin- 
ery and processes of manufacture.” 

Professor Hays cites the increases 
resultant of breeding of plants and animals 
throughout the world; the sugar in sugar 
beets in Germany has been increased more 
than one hundred per cent. in the last century 
by means of rigid selection. The farmers of 
America unknowingly have carried on one 
of the most extensive breeding operations 











ears in husking time for use in planting 


fungous diseases of grasshoppers. 





only are grasshoppers affected in this 
they swarm in enormous numbers; the 


years ago, elaborate experiments were 
carried on with the contagious diseases 
of chinch bugs, and for a time it was 


solved by the practical use of one of these 
diseases, the bugs being artificially infected 
n the laboratory and distributed to spread 
the disease among the bugs congregating in 
| the fields. Only certain conditions favored 
this course, and when the favorable condi- 
| tions occurred, it generally happened that 
| the disease would appear in the armies of 





: _ I. L, SHELDON. | pugs without being introduced by the hand 
Ellenburg Depot, Clinton Co., N. Y., | 


of man.’’ 
The department has made extensive ex- 
periments with various fungous diseases of 


sults obtained so far being such as to not 
justify very sanguine hopes. The opinion is 
given that the whole matter relative to the 
killing of insect pests by means of fungous 
diseases is greatly overestimated, and that 





this is especially true of their use against 
destructive grasshoppers. There remains, 
however, such positive testimony of their 
value, and the worth of this testimony re- 
mains to be thoroughly analyzed. 





When ahundredth part of an inch is men- 


figured that if the bee, whose tongue—the 


capable of obtaining a plentiful store of 


necessarily gather more sweetness. 

Clever beekeepers, by selecting only 
those bees with naturally long tongues, 
have succeeded in lengthening the tongues 
of a number of bee colonies a hundredth of 
aninch. It does not sound much, but it en- 
ables these insects to do a quarter as, much 
work again in the same time. 

Man has done more than this for the bees. 
He has given them ready homes where. they 
are safe from wasps and other. enemies; 
frames for making their combs without 
using large quantities of wax for outside 
walls, and food during flowerless weather. 
He has also brought them to America, 
where there is an abundance of honey-bear- 
ing flowers. 


> 
i atl 





So the Countess de Rochambeau is coming 
back also. Time will tell whether these 
promised returns are simple pleasan:ries or 





in the world by their selection of the largest | 


‘“It has long been known,” he states, | their five-hundred-acre farm. 
‘*that when grasshoppers appear: in enor- | of this firm is conductor of the farmers’ in- 
mous numbers they are apt to die off | stitutes in this and other States during the 
asaresult of some apparently contagious | winter season. 
fungous or bacterial disease, and not their chief requisites in making milk during 


way, but other insects as well when | 


thought by some that the problem had been 


rasshoppers with varying success, the re- | 


| other things considered. 
| times are prosperous. 
| Deer River, Lewis Co., N. Y., June 2. 


extractor of sweetness from the flowers—is | 
but one-twenty-fifth of an inch in length, is| Season of late 
|be the best trotting-bred crop of foals 


honey, then a bee witha longer tongue must | ever dropped, judging from the speed 
|; development of sires and dams, as well as 


Tips to Turkey Raisers. 
You wish to/know something about grow- 
ing turkeys? Well: 
Don’t let the young turkeys get wet. 
Don’t feed them inside of twenty-four 
hours after they come out of the shells. 
Keep them free frum lice by dusting them 
with Persian insect powder. Dust the hen, 
too. 
| Don’t neglect the mites and fbig lice. 
| Greasing will drive them off. 
Don’t let the turklets run ondirty ranges 
or in filthy guarters. 

Give water only in small and shallow 
dishes. 

During the first week feed them with 
sifted, rolled or ground oats, cooked and 
crumbled and mixed with a beaten egg. 
With this give them milk and curd. Feed 
them five or six times a day. 

Add a little raw meat, fine-chopped onion 
and green food daily. 

During the second week put wheat and 
ground bone in boxes where they can get at 
it, and give them three daily feeds of mixed 
ornmeal, wheat mid@lings and ground 
oats, cooked, and mixed with chopped green 
food, 

Thereafter supply them with cooked rice, 
or turnips, or potatoes. 

Remove the coops to fresh ground fre- 
quently in order to avoid filth. 

Supply a dust-bath, fine gravel and ground 
bone. 

They are tender until their feathers are 
full. 

Fresh bone finely cut will be a good thing 
for them. 

On dry, warm days let them range, but 
never on wet, cold days. 

Give them a roost in an open shed facing 
the south. 

One gobbler will answer for twenty to 
twenty-five hens, asasingle mating fertil- 
izes all the eggsahen will lay during the 
season, 

Mate pullets with two-year-old gobblers, 
r yearling gobblers with two-year-old 
ens. 

Should you wish to use an incubator and 
| brooder, do not try more than twenty-five to 
thirty in a lot, for the constant care re- 
quired by young turkeys makes it difficult 
to handle larger flocks. 

' In mating select medium-sized gobblers. 
| The turkey is a range bird, and cannot 
pay in confinement after reaching full 
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$1Ze. . 
The turkey hen should be permitted to 

mnake her own nest. 
| Once fully feathered the turkeys are able 
| to look out for themselves largely. 

| Feeding them in the barnyard night and 
| morning will accustom them to returning 
| home at night to roost.—New York Farmer. 


~<S>- 





New York Farm Notes. 

A large acreage of todder corn is being 
planted this spring, as usual. It requires 
good seed corn to germinate this spring, the 
ground being so cold and wet. It presents 


the Department of Agriculture, in the Year | 4 yellow hue where itisup. Cook Brothers, 


Book fur 1901, gives the result of experi- | proprietors of the Union Home Farm 
ments which his division has made with | diy wy Oe 





putting in one hundred acres of corn, and 
have two hundred acres under the plow on 
H. E. Cook 


Corn ensilage is one of 
| the winter. 


| Our forests and shade trees have not re- 
| covered from the hard frosts of May 10. 


chinch bug, for example. In fact, some | The leaves that were frozen withered, and 


new ones have come out, but very sparsely. 
| The abundant foliage of last season will not 
be repeated this year. 
| Plums and cherries were doubtless de- 
| stroyed toa large degree. Apple blossoms 


| were not forward enough at the time to be 
| injured, and a large crop of apples is looked 
for in this county, and trees never blossomed 
| so fully as this year. 
All produce the farmers have to sell is 
weil up in price, and so, on the other hand, 
| is everything they have tu buy. Dressed 
pork brings eight cents per pound, and beef 
| cattle are high and plentiful, even in the 
| supply of our local butchers. Calves bring 
5t cents per pound, live weight, for ship- 
ping. 
| Horses arein great demand this season. 
Buyers are searching the country over con- 
tinually for nice, high-stepping carriage 
| horses. When they find something that 
| suits it matters little about the price asked. 
Milch cows are selling all the way from $35 
| to $60 each, according to the animal and all 
As a whole, the 
P. E. Wurre. 


' 


a 





tioned the measure is considered but trivial | If the usual percentageof mares that are 


and of little consequence, but scientists have | mated with stallions this year: produce 
| foals next season, the crop will not only be 


the largest that has been raised in any 
years, but it will 


the ancestors of the same. Prominent 
among them is likely to be the foal by 
Cresceus (2.023), from Cornelia Belle (2.10). 
The union of these blood lines should pro- 
duce a nick. Cornelia Belle is by Onward 
(2.254). Her dam, Bel Onward (2.193),was by 
St. Bel (2.244), a full brother of Chimes, Bell 
Boy (2.193), ete. Her second dam, Hilde 
garde (the dam of W. J. Johns, 2.294), was 
by Onward (2.254); herown sire and her 
third dam was Sally Johnson (dam of On- 
slaught (2.284), by Bell Morgan, a son of 
Cottrell Morgan, by Vermont Black Hawk. 
It will be seen that Curnelia Bell (2.10) is 
quite close!y inbred to Onwar1 (2.25}). Few 
trotting strains have given better results 
from inbreeding than the Wilkes. 


> 
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Advices from Maine show that gvod 
horses are in active demand, with buyers 








whether we are, in very truth, so fascinat- 
lng as we seem to be. 


plenty and prices good in. all parts of the 
State. 
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Ligricultural. 

Sales of Jerseys. 
One of the most important sales of im- 
ported Jersey cattle which ever took place 
in this country oceurred at Linden Grove, 
Coopersburg, Pa., Friday and Saturday, 
May :W and 31, atthe home of T. S. Cooper, 
long known asa leader in the importation 
and breeding of the purest strains of Jer- 
sey cattle. 

That prince of auctioneers, Peter C. 
Kellogg of New York, arranged all the de- 
tails and conducted the sale. Mr. Kellogg 
isan enthusiast on Jersey cattle, and it 
must delight his heart as well as compli- 
ment his foresight to realize that his an- 
nouncement of a sale of the choicest im- 
ported Jersey cattle would in 1902 call out 
an attenda~ce of five thousand people. But 
Mr. Kellogg is on record with us as predict- 
ing this wonderful revival of interest in 
Jersey cattle. 

Co-operating with Mr. T. 8S. Cooper, who 
seems to understand better than any other 





breeder how to draw away from the Isle of | 
Jersey its choicest animals, Mr. P. C. Kel- | 


logg can well be proud of this sale, both in 
the interest created as wellas in the high 
range of prices secured. It must be a sat- 
isfaction to hundreds of Jersey breeders in 
this country that another sale by auction is 
hinted at some time in the early future by 


this wonderful combination of T. S. Cooper | 


and Peter C. Kellogg. 
Of course the great star of the sale was 


the famous champion bull Flying Fox, | 


which is credited with being one of the best 
imported for many years. He was pur- 
chased for ‘ Dreamwold,’’ the farm of 
Thomas W. Lawson, Scituate, Mass. To 
secure this wonderful animal Mr. Lawson 
was obliged to pay $7500, as he met at the_ 
sale with the competition of the wealthiest 


breeders of Jerseys on the continent. But | 


Mr. Lawson attended the sale in person, | 
and he generally gets what he starts out | 
for. 
Flying Fox has teen a great star in the | 
cattle world since he was_ proclaimed 
‘*champion winner over the island”? in | 
Jersey in August, 1899. He was brought | 
here in January with about forty of his | 
older sons and daughte’s, very many of | 
which have received prizes in American ex- | 
hibitions as well as in their native island. 

Flying Fox in winning the championship 
succeeded to the mantle of his sire, Golden 
Fern’s Lad. No other bull ever commanded 
such popularity as Flying Fox, with the ex- 
ception of his sire. To prevent his being 
overtaxed with patronage, his owners for- 
feited all his prize winnings at the Royal 
Show, and paid his fines in order to raise his 
fee above the limit prescribed by the society 
for bulls taking its prizes. 

No other bullin Jersey ever obtained five 
times the price limit of the society, and his 
get, all ‘* Foxes,’’ are known far and wide. 
At last year’s sale at Linden Grove, Pa., 
there were offered nine of his get, ranging 
in age from two months to fifteen and a half 
months, and they brought an average of 
$721, the highest price paid being $2200. 

In addition to Flying Fox Mr. Lawson 
secured the cream of the sale in about 
twenty-five other purchases of choice 
Jerseys, ranging in price from $300 to $1600 
each. It is evident that Mr. Lawson in- 
tends that ‘‘ Dreamwold ”’ shall have a repu- 
tation second to no breeding farm in its 
choice Jersey cattle. 

This sale embraced 162 animals, includ- 
ing the purest blood that could be secured 
by Mr. Cooper inthe Island of Jersey. The 
prices secured show ahigh average. The 
audience was enthusiastic and caught the 
spirit both of Mr. Cooper and Mr. Kellogg. 
The dispersal of so many choice Jerseys 
among our representative American herds 
will have a most beneficial tendency in the 
introduction of the best blood that can be 
secured. 


> 


Butter Market. 

The butter market is very steady this 
week, and while best Northern or Western 
may bring a half cent more than a week ago, 
there is not much that touches a figure 
above 23 cents, but that is easily obtained 
for any creamery that grades as extra, and 
good firsts seil at 22 cents, seconds at 20 to 
21 cents. Vermont or New York extra 
dairy is called for at 22 cents, and firsts at 
21 cents. Imitation creamery appears 
again at 20 to 21 cents, and ladles at 
19 to 20 cents. Renovated in only mod- 
erate supply and demand light at 19 to 
21 cents, though a few marks may goa 
little higher. Boxes and printssteady, with 
fair call at 234 to 24 cents for extra cream- 
ery, 22 cents for extra dairy and 21 to 22 
cents for fair to good. As may be seen by 
these prices, the quality of both creamery 
and dairy is running very evenly, and there 
is not much held-over stock to put prices 
down. 

The receipts of butter at Roston for the 
week ending May 31 were 36,112 tubs and 
27,215 boxes, a total weight of 1,756,800 
pounds,against 1,637,892 pounds the previous 
week, and 2,159,295 pounds the correspond- 
ing week last year. Here,-it will be noticed, 
is amoderate increase as compared with the 
week before, but a decrease as compared 
with last year. 

There were no exports from Boston last 
week, as compared with 134,018 pounds in 
the corresponding week last year. From 
New York there were no exports. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany took in 8544 tubs of butter last week, 
and reports a stock of 15,260 tubs, against 
40,998 tubs at the. same time last year. The 
Eastern Company reports a stock of 1691 
tubs, and the total stock in cold storage is 
16,951 tubs, as Compared with 49,657 tubs a 
year ago. Included in last year’s stock 
were 15,000 tubs carried over from the year 
previous. 

The figures for May trade show 13,000 
pounds on hand May 1 against 600,000 a 
year previous, receipts of 6,076,686 pounds 
against 6,478,297 pounds in May 1901, and 
exports of only 120,pounds, against 497,569 in 
May last year. There are now in storage 
680,000 pounds, and one year ago there was 
1,986,280 pounds, showing a consumption in 
Boston and the suburban cities and towns 
that receive their supplies from here 
of 5,408,5:6 pounds, or 814,158 pounds 
more tban in May, 1901. Considering 
the fact that many suburban and some 
city dealers obtain supplies from cream- 
eries, which may not figure in the above re- 
port, we may believe that the prosperity of 
the people has enabled them to purchase 
nearly 1,000,000 pounds of butter more than 
they could a year ago, while the prices they 
have paid have put much more money in the 
pockets of the farmers, though the high 
prices of feed may not have left them much 
more profit than would have been obtained 
at lower prices. 
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Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 


There is but little doing in apples, as both 
supply and demand are light. Prices re- 
main steady at $4 to $5 for Baldwins and 
Russets, $4 to $4.50 for Ben Davis and 
Gano. No. 2 are $2.50 to $3. . Southern 




















JERSEY BULL, ‘“‘FLYING FOX” P-2729-H.C., CHAMPION OVER JERSEY 1899, SOLD BY AUCTION MAY 30 FOR $7500. 
Now owned by Thomas W. Lawson, ‘‘ Dreamwold,’’ Scituate, Mass. 





strawberries are not very plenty now. Best 


sold at 8 to 10 cents, with possibly some | 


fancy lots a little higher, but most at 7 to 8 
cents. Pineapples selling well. 
smooth at $3 to $3.50 a case, Key West, red, 
at $3 to83.25, and Cuban $2.25 to $3 a case. 
There area few Jamaica large that bring $5 
to $8 a dozen. 

California oranges are higher, and 176 to 
216 counts navels are $4.50 to $5 a box, 150and 
200 counts $4.25, 112 and 126 counts $4, seed- 
lingsand Mediterranean sweets 200 to 216 
counts $2, 176 counts $2.75, and 150 counts 
$2.50 to $2.75. Palermo oranges, half boxes, 
100 counts $2, 180 counts $1.65. Surrento half 
boxes, 100 counts $2, and 200 counts $3.75 to 
$4. Afew Rodi arrived last week and sold at 
$4.50 a box. Lemons were in good demand 
during the hot days, and prices were ad- 
vanced; 200 counts went to $4.25 for 
fancy, $4 for choice and $3 to $3.50 for 
fair to good. Some Maoiri sold at $4.50 to 
$5, but the supply was small. New Cali- 
fornia cherries sell at $2.50 to $3.50 a crate. 
Bananas are in full supply. No. 1 yellow 
at $1.50 to $2.50 a stem and red at $4.50 to 
$6. Dates can be found at $4 to $3.50 per 
100-pound box, and cranberries at $4 a 
crate, but both are very scarce. 

-><-- 
Veqetables in Boston Market. 

Southern produce is now coming freely 
and prices are easier, with a fairly active 
trade. Old beets are scarce at $2 to $2.50a 
box, and new Southern are from $2.50 to $5 
a hundred bunches. Carrots are $1 to $1.25 








a bushel; and 75 cents a dozen bunches. | 


Parsnips 50 to 75 cents a box, and new flat 
turnips$1. Yellow turnips $1.25 to $1.75 a 


barrel. Egyptian onions $3 to $3.25 a sack, | 


Leek and 
Radishes 


and Bermuda $1.50 a crate. 

chives 75 cents a dozen. 
35 to 50 cents a box. 
bunch of a @ozen roots. French arti- 
chokes $3 a dozen. Hothouse - cucumbers 
fancy $5 to $6a box, No. 1 $4 to $5, and 
No. 2 $2.50 to $3.50. Southern peppers $3.50 
a carrier, and egg plant scarce at $4. Hot- 
house tomatoes 20 to 25 cents a pound, and 
Southern $3 to $4 a carrier for choice, with 


some at $1.50 to 82.50. Florida squash, | 
marrow $2.75 to $3 a barrel crate, and sum- | 


mer white in small crates $1to $1.50. Rhu- 
barb is quiet at 2 cents a pound, and mush- 
rooms 50 to 75 cents. 

Cabbages are steady at $1.50 to $1.75 a 
barrel crate. Cauliflowers scarce at $3 to 


$3.50 a dozen. Spinach plenty at 10 to 15) 
cents a bushel, and lettuce 50 to 75 cents a. 
long box. Native asparagus from $3.50 to | 


$4.50 a box for good to choice, with some 
fancy at $6 to $7.50. Beet greens 10 to 15 
cents a box, and parsley 75 cents to $1. 
Romaine $1 to $1.25 a dozen and escarol 
scarce at the same price. String beans in 
fair supply at $1 to $1.50 a basket, and some 
Norfolk wax sold as high as $2. Green 
peas $1.50 to $1.75 a basket. 

Old potatoes in fair demand, but lower at 
85 to 90 cents for Arcostoox Green Moun- 
tain, 80 cents for Hebrons, 65 cents for Che- 
nangoes. Scotch at $1.65 a sack. Southern 
coming more freely at $3 to $3.50 a barrel 
for good to choice. But few sweet po- 
tatoes coming yet, but fair to good North 
Carolina sell at $3 to $3.50 a barrel. 


o»s 


Poultry and Game. 

Although the poultry trade is not active, 
prices remain about steady. If lots come 
in that are likely to cause a decline, they 
are put in storage until the demand is 
better. Choice Northern and Eastern fresh- 
killed roasting chickens are nominally 25 
to 30 cents, but few reach the top price. 
Broilers of two pounds weight are 35 to 38 
cents a pound, and of one pound each 50 to 
75 cents a pair. Fowls choice are 14 to 15 
cents a pound, and common to goud 12 to 13 
cents. Pigeons from 75 cents a dozen for 
common to $1.50 for fancy. Squabs, 
choice large $2.25 to $2.50. There are 





some Western iced fowl at 11 to 13 cents | 


for common to choice, old roosters at 94 to 
10 cents and turkeys at 14 to 15 cents. 
Western frozen poultry in large supply. 
Choice chickens are 14 to 15 cents a pound, 
common 11 to 12 cents. Choice broilers 16 
to 17 cents and common 14 to 15 cents. 
Fowls common to good 104 to 12} cents. 
Some choice small turkeys bring 18 to 19 
cents, but more go at 17 to 18 cents. Live 
poultry seems to be firm at 12 to 13 cents for 
fowl, 8 to 10 cents for roosters and 25 cents 
for broilers. Nothing doing in game, 
though there may be a little in storage. 
——-- -<~-o 
Boston Fish Market. 


The fresh fish supply has been scarce this 
week, and with the increased demand from 
those who do not like the advance in prices 
of meats, fish are much higher than last 








Florida | 


Celery $1 per! 


week. Market cod goes at 3 cents a pound, 


large at 4 to 5 cents and steak atéto 64 
|eents Haddock has gone to5 cents and 
pollock to 24 cents. Cusk is 2 cents and 
| flounders 24 cents. Striped bass has been 
| put at 16 cents a pound, black are steady at 
8 cents; and sea bass more abundant at 6 cents 
apound. Large mackerel are 15 to 16 cents 
each and medium at 11 to 12 cents. Her- 
| ring are $1.25 per hundred. Southern lish 
|/in fair supply, pompano at 12 cents a 
pound, snappers at 8 cents, sheepshead at 
7 cents and Spanish mackerel up to 15 cents. 


5cents. Buck shad are 20 cents each, roe 
shad 40 cents and shad roes 35 to 40 cents a 
pair. Halibut are 10 to 12 cenrs a pound 





| for white, 9 cents for chicken, and 8 cents 


forgray. Yellow perch 5 cents a pound and 
white 7 cents. Pickerel scarce at 15 cents. 
Eastern salmon scarce at 22 cents and West- 
ern plenty at 11 to 12 cents. Eels at 9 cents, 
fresh tongues from 7 to 10 cents and cheeks 
8 cents. Frogs legs in fair supply at $1.25 a 
dozen. Clams steady at 50 cents a gallon 
and $3 a barrel in the shell. Shrimps $1a 
gallon. Soft-shelled crabs 75 cents a dozen. 
| Lobsters 16 cents a pound alive and 18 cents 
boiled. Oysters dull, in small demand; or- 
| dinary Norfolk $1 to $1.15 a gallon, selected 
| $1.25 and Providence River $1.25 to $1.40. 

| The ** Green ’’ or Unacclimated Horse, 
and His Care. 


It comes to the ill fortune of most of us, at some 
period of our horse-Keeping experiences, to pur- 
chase and be obliged to care for a horse fresh 
from the country, West or East, North or South, 
to watch for and tend him in his acclimation sick- 
ness,which is certain, sooner or later, to over- 
take him with varying degree of severity, and to 
subsequently congratulate ourselves upon nis re- 
covery, or to mourn his untimely demise. 

The trouble which we thus call * acclimation 
fever” is rarely other than a more or less severe 
| attack of influenza, brought on by the transfer 
| from airy country stables or pastures to hot and 
| ill-ventilated dealers’—or private—stablesin town 
| or city. In the former case the animal is not im- 
| probably dosed with drugs to resist the approach 
| of disease, and when removed to the normal 
condition of the private stable his con- 
dition is the more liable to make _ him 
| not only ill, but seriously so. As the Esqui- 
maux succumb to the conditions of civilization; 
| as you yourself, after weeks spent in camping 
out and exposure of all sorts, immediately be- 
come ill wit» a cold on taking up your usual 
| habits of indoor life. so is your horse upset by 
changed air, food, water and surroundings, while 
probably the mental depression and despondency 
caused by his home-sickness for familiar scenes 
| play their important part in reaching this result. 

Horses are poor patients, and have but feeble 
resistive powers, and the gamest and most 
sturdy succumb to apparently trifling ailments, 
which would never seriously affect a human 
being,—the truth being that not only have they 
often a ‘“ faint” heart, but also a really weak 
heart, and one sometimes failing totally in most 
extraordinary fashion. True it may be, that 
such cases have *‘ Kept up ” bravely until nature 
was exhausted, and after their disease had ad- 
vanced further than was appreciated—though 
this is hardly likely. 

Physicians find great difficulty in diagnosing 
eases of the human subject where questions may 
be answered and symptoms explained. How much 
more arduous to successfully locate and combat 
illness in an animal which can do neither, nor call 
attention to other complications which may exist. 
In equine pathology all,treatment must be specu- 
lative, and one can but try and try again. 
Certain evidences insure the pr of special 
troubles, but the serious ailment may totally 
escape notice, asin the cases mentioned of ap- 
parently weak heart. Privation and fatigue, the 
horse’s limitations, insure that he shall but feebly 
resist. 

Nature is the best veterinary, and her indi- 
cated treatment of rest and time and light feed- 
ing witl result favorably tive times out of six, and 
her repairs, slowly made, are the most enduring 
for that reason. 

Sooner or later, then. you find your “ green” 
horse running a little at the nose, and possibly 
the eyes, refusing his feed, and probably cough- 
ing and sneezing a little. If you can forth- 
with stop his grain; feed him only on a little hay 
(or a mash, if his throat is sore, as probable), 
never more than he will eat clean in thirty minutes 
or so, and all remnants cleared away at once; 
all water he will drink with a dose (at once) 
of powdered nitre or one ounce of _ salt- 
petre in it to keep his kidneys active; clothe 
him warmly and insure fresh air but no 
draft, bandaging his extremities well, then 
leaving him alone until he gets better,—it 
will generally be but afew days before he is all 
right again; nor, beyond asimple febrifuge and 
a liniment for the sore throat could the most 


killed veterinarian do anything further. It is 
of course, best to send forhim when available 


(as he nearly always is), but thisis written for 
those who may not care to go to that expense. 

Rigid cleanliness must be enforeed, and the no:e, 
eyes, etc., gently sponged and cleaned with tepid 
water, as well as the surrounding woodwork, fir 
a sick horse is generally rather nasty. 

The head may be steamed if there is much ac- 
cumulation of mucous, and if the throat is very 














Blue fish are7 cents and white tish 12 cents. | 
Lake trout lower at7 cents and sea trout | 


“ore, but if this is done (hot water and vinegar is 
as good as anything) the head and neck must be 
earefully dried and protected by a hood, or harm 
may ensue, 

A thermometer is usefulif understood, but is 
dangerous in the hands of an amateur, for the 
reason that he will always be “panicky” if he 
uses it. A horse's temperature constantiy varies, 
and the odd degree or two of change from 
normal, which may seem to presage fever, has 
very probably uo significance. One should ex- 
periment with healthy animals — by placing 
the fingers on the bars of the mouth 
under the tongue—and fever is quickly de- 
tected here, the temperature being about ninety- 
eight degrees in health. The pulse is below the 
jaw and runs about forty degrees in health, and 
itis then pliant and full, not hard and wiry. 

Three or four times a day a tablespoonful of 
the following may be smeared upon the tongue: 





| 
| 


Extract belladonna..............-. 4 ounce. 
Powdered opium..........-....--. 2 drams. 
Powdered camphor..........----- 3 drams. 
Powdered licorice..............-.- 2 ounces. 
Wes Sn au cescc nds eweccucsacnae 4 pint. 


The throat may be smeared —not rubbed, or it 
will blister—with: 


{ Melt lard and mix turps. 

Nursing and quiet, warmth and air are the es- 
sentials. 

When the “ pink-eye ’—as it is called from 
the tendency of the eyes to close and be weak 
(needing a darkish stable when this occurs)— 
has passed its worst, there, is often a dropsical 
tendency of the legs ensuing or remaining, which 
may hugely swell them, giving them the appear- 
auce Of having been tied with strings—this wiil 
help toward cure: 


Iodide of potassium. .............1 ounce. 
Carbonate of ammontia...........- 1 ounce. 
Powdered gentian...............-. 1 ounce. 


Eight balls (or drench if the throat is still sore); 
two each day for four days. 

Soft food is indicated, but very little of any- 
thing will be eaten. If weakness accompanies 
the strength may be maintained and heart stim- 
ulated by doses of whiskey and quinine at fre- 
quent intervals, or this treatment may begin at 
the first indication of disease. 

Soft and easily digested food should be the 
rule for some weeks after recovery, for a latent 
weakness—a sort of low fever—remains, and any 
over-exertion may cause a relapse. Exercise 
must gradually increase. 

Of course few or none of these occurrences may 
resuit. The horse may escape with a trifling 
dullness for a few days that will hardly be notice- 
able, and not even affect his ability for light work. 

If this fresh or *‘ green” horse is put directly 
| to gentle, steady work, whereby he gets regu- 
larly mto the open air, if he is neither over- 
heated nor allowed to chill when warm, i 
kidneys and bowels are kept active, that fe- 
verish tendencies may be corrected; it, in 
short, he is used just like any other horse, only 
not quite so hard, he will have little trouble, as 
proved by the thousands of express, car and cab 
horses, which are always put at work, and, keep- 
ing on, are rarely sick. 

We kill more horses by mistaken kindness 
i than we do by abuse, Your green horse tells you 
| (or your man) that he feels “‘dumpish” by re- 
| fusing his feed, or not eating up as_ he 

should. Forthwith your energies are directed 
to tempting him to eat not only as much as 
usual, but even more, and his slightly feverish 
system is loaded up with all sorts of stimulating 
stuff. As he seems not quite himself, you decide 
he is best in the stable for a few days, and there 
he stops, to eat, to grow very ill and possibly to 
die, a victim to your inexcusable ignorance—for 
Itisthat. You lave no business to own him if 
you will not spare a few hours to inform yourself 
as to his care and needs by reading or by ques- 
tions. 

Had you been advised by him, and kept the 
food away until he asked for it, or even had you 
used him and got him into the air, the chances 
are that three or four days would have seen him 
all right again. Use him, therefore; even if his 
soft flesh shrinks he will take no harm and 
quickly build up again, nor spare him just be- 
cause he is “ the new horse,” and therefore to be 
treated with the care accorded new furniture or 
china. You bought him to work, and that it is 
which insures his health and welfare. 

Remember that your country horse will proba- 
bly suffer from homesickuess, and try to alleviate 
this by insuring him equine companionship; by 
little attentions and delicacies; by regular exer- 
cise, ete. As you would in similar circumstances 
brood over your condition if left in solitary con- 
finement, so will he; as your depression would be 
increased by over-feeding and lack of exercise, 
so is his; as wholesome fatigue insures the kindly 
oblivion to you of sleep, so it wil’ to him. There- 
fore use him daily, cherish him thoughtfully, treat 
him rationally, and never fear the ** bugaboo " of 
the fatalities attending the acclimatizing of the 


** green ” country horse. 
From Coach and Saddle. 


—The exports of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included 2855 cattle, 2415 sheep, 10,500 
quarters of beef from Boston; 1954 cattle, 1114 
sheep, 13,280 quarters of beef from New York; 
704 cattle, 1223 sheep from Baltimore; 1048 cattle, 
300 quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 1066 cattle 
from Montreal and 118 cattle from Quebec, a total 
from all ports of 7745 cattle, 4752 sheep and 24,080 
quarters of beef. Of this 3797 cattle, 4664 sheep, 
17,180 quarters of beef went to Liverpool; 3210 
cattle, 6200 quarters of beef to London: 238 cattle 
to Manchester; 100 cattle to Hull; 180 cattle to 




















Bristol; 700 quarters of beef to Southampton; 160 
cattle to Newcastle, ard 88 sheep to Bermuda and 


West Indies. 
— Exports of dairy products from New York 


were reported as 7293 boxes of cheese, of which 
6933 went to Liverpool, 60 boxes to London and 
300 boxes to Glasgow. 

— In May the exports of wheat from this port 
to Liverpool aggregated only 88,957 bushels, 
while the shipments to London totaled 527,433 
bushels. The total exports of grain from here 
during the month amounted to 738,857 bushels, 
compared with 4.344,310 bushels for the corre- 
sponding monrh last year, showing a decrease of 
3,605,453 bushels. 

—Bradstreet’s reports wheat exports for 
week 3,900,645 bushels, last week 5,184,839 bushels, 
last year 1,138,970 bushels; since July 1, 233,425,080 
bushels, against 192,812,721 last year. Corn for 
week 71,478 bushels, last week 90,969 bushels, last 
year 2,037,343; since July 1, 25,990,861 bushels, 
against 163,964,381 bushels last year. 

—The Boston Commercial Bulletin will say in 
Saturday’s report of the wool trade: The re- 
ceipts of wool in Boston since Jan. 1, 1902, have 
been 101,683,286 pounds, against 74,976,562 pounds 
same period in 1901. The Boston shipments to 
date are 104,937,204 pounds, against shipments of 
99,742,870 pounds same period in 1901. The stock 
on hand in Boston, Jan. 1, 1902, was 77,340,463 
pounds; the total stock today is 74,086,545 pounds. 
The stock on hand May 31, 1901, was 45,078,227 


pounds. 
— Beef market firm: Extra sides 10} to 11 


cents, good 9 to 94 cents, light grass and cows 8} 
to 84 cents, extra hinds 114 to 12 cents, good 11 to 
114 cents, light 9} to 10 cents, extra fores 94 to 10 
cents, heavy 8 to 84 cents, good 7to 74 cents, 
light 64 cents, backs 8 to 11 cents, rattles 6 to 8} 
cents, chucks 8} to 10 cents, short ribs 9} to 13} 
cents, rounds 8} to 10 cents, rumps 10 to 13 cents, 
rumps and loins 10 to 144 cents, loins 13 to 16 


cents. 
Reports from Puget sound show that the 


supply of red cedar suitable for shingles is be- 
coming smaller every year, and that manufact- 
urers will soon have to go to Alaska for cedar 
logs. New appliances have so greatly increased 
the ontput of mills, that last year 5,000,000,000 
shingles were cut in Washington and Oregon. 
—tThe Kansas Agricultural College is sending 
out $1300 worth of prairie-dog poison a month, 
and it is unable to supply the demand. It ap- 
pears that the compound it prepares is especially 
effective as an exterminator, two quarts being 
sufficient to clear an entire quarter section in the 


most densely infested districts. 
—The total shipments of boots and shoes 


from Boston this week have been 75,182 cases, 
against 78,193 cases last week; corresponding 
period last year, 93,085. The total shipments thus 
far in 1902 have been 1,787,491 cases, against 1,949,- 
921 casesin 1901. 

—A Carrollton (Ga.) butcher discovered a 
golf scarf-pin imbedded in the heart of a cow. 
The pin had pierced its way literally into the 
heart of the animal and had evidentiy been in 
that position for some time, as it had grown into 
the tissues of that organ. The cow was bought 
of Mrs. Wilbur Helton, the wife of a blacksmith 
near Carrollton. She identified the pin as belong- 
ing to her, stating that it had been lost some 


time ago. 

— Exports from Boston since Jan. 1 amount 
to $34,588,419, against $60,344,408 in the same 
period last year. Grain exports are 7,921,626 
bushels, against 18,258,096 bushels a year ago. 
The number of steamers leaving Boston was 149 
against 165; and of the 31 leaving in April and the 
36 in May, 6 and 16 respectively sailed without 
cargo. 

—Lambs and muttons are steady, with veals 
easy: Lambs 13 to 134 cents, fancy and Brigh- 
tons 13 to 14 cents, spring lambs, eastern, 144 to 
15 cents, yearlings, 10 to 11} cents, muttons, 
9 to 10 cents, veals 6 to 10 cents, fancy and Brigh- 
tons 94 to 104 cents. 

— The exports from the port of Boston for 
the week ending May 31, included 33,600 pounds 
cheese and 61,580 pounds oleo. For the same 
week last year the exports included 134,018 
pounds butter, 463,138 pounds cheese and 77,066 
pounds oleo. 

—Pork and lard are unchange!. Short cut 
and heavy backs $22.50, long cut $22.75, medium 
$21.50, lean ends $23, bean pork $18.50 to $19, 
fresh ribs 13 cents, corned and fresh shoulders 
10} cents, smoked shoulders 11 cents, lard 11} 
cents, in pails 12} to 12} cents, hams 13} cents, 
skinned hams 14} cents, sausage 11 cents, Frank- 
furt sausages 10} cents, boiled hams 19 to 194 
cents, bacon. 14 to 15 cents, bolognas 10 cents, 
pressed ham 14 cents, raw leaf lard 124 cents, ren- 
dered leaf lard 12} cents, in pails 13 to 13} cents, 
pork tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 11} cents, 
briskets 12} cents. sausage mat 10} cents, coun- 
try-dressed hogs 8} cents. 

—New York city represents in tangible real 
and personal estate about $10,000,000,000, the total 
assessed value being $6,600,000,000. Chicago 
represents $500,000,000 worth of real and personal 
proverty; Boston, $1,200,000.000; Philadelphia, 
$1,000,000.000; St. Louis, $450,000,000; San Fran- 
cisco, $450,000,000; Buffalo, $250,000,000; Baltimore, 
$450,000,000; Pittsburg, $350.000,000; Washington, 
$150,000,000; Cleveland, $250,000,000 and Prov- 
dence, $200,000,000. 

—The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on May 31 included 28,204,000 
bushels of wheat, 4,227,000 bushels of corn, 3,055,- 
000 bushels of oats, 752,000 bushels of rye and 589,- 
000 bushels of barley. Compared with one week 
ago this is a decrease of 2,425,000 bushels of 
wheat, 70,000 bushels of corn and 222,000 bushels 
of rye, with an increase of 741,000 bushels of 
oats and 30,000 bushels of barley. One year ago 
the supply was 36,934,000 bushels of wheat, 
16,413,000 bushels of corn, 11,218,000 bushels of 
Oats, 743,000 bushels of rye and 822,000 bushels 
of barley. 











Literature. 

““M’lle Fouchette,” published by t) 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelp 1; | 
illustrated artistically by W. H. Richa,, 
son, E, Benson Kennedy and Francis sa 
and written by Charles Theodore Mu iia 
is a stirring story of French life in th 
Latin Quarter of Paris. 

The heroine in the title role plays a t1,, 
heroic part. Stolen from her family at 
early age, she never through her life had {),, 
shadow of a chance. She was brought », 
under most hideous circumstances. <; 
passes through varied and wholly rey: ' 
ing experiences, with never a word of loy 
or sympathy given to her. At length, s} 
enters a convent, where, for the first ti 
in her life, she has a friend in one of : 
nuns. When this sister suddenly leaves t} 
convent, Fouchette is so overcome at the |v 
that she goes to Paris alone, although t)} 
metropolis was then in a most riotous sti! 

Here her life changes entirely. I +), 
Latin Quarter she poses for an angel o) 
little ballet’ dancer, and becomes rather « 
favorite, although she is rarely sentiment, 
and always true and morally pure. [at 
she becomes a kind of housekeeper for ; 
Jean Marot and falls in love with i 
This brings out all Fouchette’s sweetn.- 
and nobility. For she loves so unselfis};| 
that when she realizes Jean is in love wi: 
another woman she sacrifices herself { 
him. The ending of M’lle Fouchette is si, 
prising. It happens that thegirl with wh. 
Jean is in love is Fouchette’s sister. \I’ 
Fouchette is the only one who knows th, 
and her own life might have turned « 
happily only for her generosity in not te! 
ing the secret, for fear Jean and her sist. 
would not marry in that case. 

The book is attractive because it tel! 
something different from what the books « 
today are telling, and Mr. Murray ha 
shown much originality in depicting [so 
hemian French life. 

“The Late Returning” is the title of 
novel by a new English writer, Marge: 
Williams. The vividness of the story is wi- 
usual. Itgives as it were a series of shar) 
and intense pictures of a revolution in » 
South American State. The reader is 
thrown intothe middle of things, and made 
to see for himself without any introduction 
on the part of the author. The characters 
include a bright American newspaper re- 
porter, his chief,an American consul anid 
his wife, the president of the country, bold, 
crafty, cruel, the leader of the insurgents, 
and finally the one girl of the book, Vanda, 
adaughter of the people, in the power of 
the president. The story turns upon the 
love of this girl for the leader of the in- 
surgents and her desertion of the president. 
It is a clever and brilliant story written 
with unusual skill. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers. 

Not the least interesting portion of John 
Corbin’s ‘‘ An American at Oxford” is the 
timely preface in which considerable light 
is thrown on the provision in Cecil Rhodes’ 
will for scholarships at this great institu- 
tion of learning for two carefully selected 
undergraduate students from each of the 
United States. ‘The point which Mr. Corbin 
emphasizes is this: American scholars at 
Oxford have. always entered Oxford as 
undergraduates, whatever may have been 
their previous training. The methods and 
instruction at Oxford are so different from 
anything we know that it has, says Mr. 
Corbin, even proved worth while for an 
American to repeat at Oxford the same 
studies he took in America. 

Mr. Corbin therefore urges the selection 
of American college graduates for these 
undergraduate scholarships at Oxford. 
The author of this book is a Harvard grad- 
uate who spent a yearas an undergraduate 
at the college he describes, and he appears 
to be no less a patriotic American than 
before, although he may bea more broad- 
minded one. Apparently, therefore, the 
holders of the Rhodes’ scholarships are in 
no danger of losing their love for native 
land. 

A careful reading of this book brings one 
inclose touch with the social, athletic and 
scholastic life and atmosphere at Oxford «as 
no previous yolume has done. Compared 
with Harvard orany other large American 
colleges undergraduate life at Oxford is 
unique. There is a “scout ’—who is a 
porter, ‘* goody ”’ and eating-club waiter all 
in one—to look after the students’ personal 
comforts; tutors who introduce him to men 
he should know and breakfasts with upper- 
classmen in order that the stranger may be 
** sized up,’’as we would say in America. 
Apparently the forenoon is spent ina 
leisurely way until luncheon, after which 
the students scatter to the field, track o! 
river. At4P. M. tea is served in the rooms, 
and then aftertwo hours for reading comes 
dinner at seven o’clock. The evening is set 
aside for work—that is, after a smoke anc 
a game of “ bowls.”’ 

“To stay out of college after midnigh 
means the fine of a ‘quid’ or two- 
you’re caught. Any jubilation is a ‘rac.’ 
As for drinking,’”’ says Mr. Corbin, 
spite of the fact that wine and spirits ar 
sold to undergradutes by the college at a!) 
and all <imes, and in any and all quant 
ties, there seems to be less excessive in! 
gence than at Harvard or Yale.”” “On 
whole,” says the writer, farther on in ! 
ehapter on “The Mind of the Culle- 
“the restrictions of college life in Eng): 
are far less dangerous chan the abso! 
freedom of life in an American college.”’ 
The Oxford Union, the prototype 0! 
Harvard Union, has lost its old-time 2 
because of its inclusiveness, and it is ° 
debating and social clubs where we se: 
Oxford undergraduates’ typical social |: 
Mr. Corbin is particularly interestin- 
contrasting athletics in England with ‘ 

in America, where he was an active pi!’ 
pant. Welack the root and branches 
college system, he says. In boatin- 
have only a ’varsity crew, four class © 
and a few scratch crews. In England 

of the score of colleges, numbering «' 
average something like 150 men apiece, 
innumerable fours, one or more eight- 
torpids and the college eight. This '- 

one of the many differences in Englis! 
American athletics pointed out }) 
Corbin, and college men are sure tv 
these chapters of absorbing interest, 

ing as they do from one who has jp 
pated in athletics on both sides ' 
ocean. 

It would be easy to quote at lengt!: 

the other chapters in the book. His \ 
criticism of social conditions at Ha 

will not be taken amiss, and, indee: 
defects i the American system of "' 
graduate life and training, as pointe: 

may lead in the near future to strei-’ 

ing of those parts which are 110\ 
College men and those interested in | 
tional progress will find ‘‘ An Amer! 
Oxford ” an enlightening book. [B 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 


Boston capital continues to buy ©! 
adjacent territories, and the latest «' 
is some forty thousand acres down !! 
Virginia. 
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5 ‘Poultry Points.) 
“ By the efforts of some who call themselves, 
P or like to hear other people call them, sports 


The Finishing | 








hn men, the pheasant has been introduced into 
keay this country. Itis claimed as.a native of | ouch 
md “ England, but there is no authority ‘for be- 


lieving that they were found in England be- 
fore that country was invaded by the Ro-* 





to a building estimate is to 


































































ily 
* mans, and much reason to think they were . ‘ 
an . 
the much earlier known, domesticated and ‘bred specify M F Roofing Tin. It 
in Asia before that date. Possibly there the : he b o 
up ee is the best roofin eri 
“ pheasant family included the. pea-fowl, ; & material 
blt. the turkey and the guinea fowl, though —perhaps just a little more 
, many would claim the turkey as 2, native of ° : 
ove sigs . . a> . . e 
she North America, without remembering that costly at first; but it will 
‘on this country and Siberia, in Asia,were at one | last more than half a 
the time probably so near together that. the’! : 
the ‘lightof a wild bird might have carried it century; will not rust, ‘ 
that distance. leak . a 
ISS cptied = or leak. It 
hat But it is in Englané that the pheasants | , is the 00 n in 
late known as such have been best develuped, | world’s standard 

‘ ; sre are claimed to be now not less | i 
the and there u ed 
or a than eighteen varieties of the English for roofing tin. is made by the old-style 

sasant, beside some that are evyic " : 

ote pheasa ne thatare evidently but hand process. It carries 
ital crosses between two varieties. There have a - 

erie been some imported into this country, and the heaviest coating of 
ater : aid » bs 

one certain varieties seem not to be much more pure tin an d new lead 

sim difficult to rear than the guinea fowl in con e 4 
ness tinement, or to thrive as wellas the partridge | Every sheet is careful ly 
: i iberty of the woods,in which case they i 

shly nthe] erty of the WOU ds,in which ¢ use they inspected and only perfect 
ith will make an addition to our game birds. a 

for In certain sections they have been reared in plates sold. This (3) mark 
sur- domestie yards, and then set free to run stamped on every sheet. 
ae wild, for that purpose, but this has only 

ile proved a partial success thus far, although Ask your roofer, or 

his it has been claimed that in the Middlesex Write (W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 

. Fells, near Boston, where shooting is not to (Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 
out : it Fe 5 , 9 9 
or" allowed, they are increasing in number from for iilustrated book on roofs and roofing. 
ster those turned loose a few years ago. ~ — AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, New York. 

Yet, as certain varieties are said to be so 

ells hardy as to endure the coldest of weather VIEW OF FANEUIL HALL SQUARE AND ‘‘ OLD FEATHER STORE.” 

s of and snowstorms, we. should think they 

has might bebe J. vr p08 2 ongaal 7 i State and County Fairs. | Gloucester... Settle eign 1, 
our game- ying sec S, as Adi- Le : | Lake View P: aia Casi 

Bo- ee ee wet _ STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. _| Lake View Park, Last Sebago af 
rondacks, around the Rangeley lakes A : ; | Franklin County, Farmington Sept. 16-18 

| Chicago Live Stock coe ---------------NOV. | North Franklin, Phillips . § 

p and in the mountainous sections else- : ais Misaiiite ' ‘haa & niet ap dies Sept. +11 
fa a i Illinois, Springtield Sept. Oct. | Haneock County Agricultural, Bluehil! Sept. 1s-20 
ery where, if they were protected a few years. Indiana, Ind\anapolis..--- ._.- - Sept. | Hancock County Fair Association, Ellsworth auiiie 
an They are said to produce thirty to forty 4 | — on ss Ss 3 --..--. Aug. | Northern Hancock, Amherst_....._.-___. ___- 

7 2ves in a seas 2 aj . Manitoba, Winnipeg ae : _. July Aug. H Eden Agricultural, Ed tent. 2 
arp pee 2 ae “a song he ner ' eye — — 4 Massachusetts Horticulture Sept. 30-Oct. 1 | ameenes Couey. endian te : ° ss ‘en * 
~e-4 rearing two i ers a year, an one male ie F Michigan, Pontiae _________- ee | South Kennebec, South Windsor ___. Sept. 16 
- is might be sufficient for four or five females, ‘ , Minnesota, Hamlin. : -.--.-----.--... Sept. | Pittston Agricultural and Trotting Park 
ba or perhaps more, if they are kept apart, but ; san ghey ~-Sept. | Association, East Pittston. -.......... Sept. 9-10 
_ the jealousy of the females often leads to ae Eee: Contes... Aug. 26-29 North Knox, Union... Sept. 23-25 
tion 1e J al A b th adie , AS bs New Jersey Interstate, Trenton.___. Sept. Lincoln County, Damariscotta . tenn 30 Oct 9 

0 - bys as = ’ ar RRA SEs eh Ree 7 ' Js ‘ a... ---- b of .. 
ters ‘ rious batt a etween them if they are in bh ent gg AAI -Sept. | Bristol, Bristol Mills eS ee Sept. 23-25 
=~ the same yard. North Carolina, Raleigh o <a sees .---Oct. Oxford County, South Paris... ..-_____- Sept. 16-18 
~ We tu sucatiiibeteiine-nmekaiiinae none Seytte, Halifax : ..Sept. | Riverside Park Association, Bethel._____ "Sept. 9-1 
. . i lei lah eee ie Ohio, Columbus a -+-..--Aug. Sept. West Oxford, Fryeburg Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
old, land, and pe rhaps some of the other Euro- Oregon, Portland Se ee Na PE _.....Sept. | Androscoggin Valley, Canton __ Sept. 23-25 
ats pean countries, the white-skinned fowl are Pennsylvania, Bethlehem “Sept. | Northern Oxford, Andover Oct.2-3 
vy usually preferred, and in this country the Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia. ___Nov. Penobscot County, Hampden ____- Fae as 

f demand is almost always for the yellow skin tng — Stock .__. ar see West Penobscot. Exeter ____ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
mn) _ sé plete ending, is avs ‘ St. Louis, St. Louis - Patt tris cea North Penobscot ALS 
the We will say that itis probably because the South Carolina, Columbia —__.____- Oct. Nov. | East Eddington Farmers’ Club, East Eddington, 

in- white-skinned fowl is better there as tie South Carolina Interstate, Charleston._..Dee. June | Orrington Agricultural, Orrington_- 
_ :ellow-skinned is here. ‘Che white-skinned — a Yankton Foe Se ae — pee eee Sept. 26-27 
° ; AE Anat ee . a a exas, Dallas f .....Sept. Oct. | Sagadahoe County, Topsham Oct. le 6 
ten birds of Europe hav e been the French breeds, Texas International, San Antonio _._ __- _.O¢t. Richmond Farmers’ Club, Richmond Sept. 0 
om - Houdan, La Fleche, Favorelles and the Toronto Industrial Aug. Sept. | Somerset County, Anson oy 
Dorkings of old England. Naturally of a bin ge or 5 _Sept. #11 | East Somerset, Hartland i 
Titi Re Sid . od or Satie ae Fermont, Concerd = Aug. | Somerset Central, Skowbegan Sept. 9 1 
yhn ” rs — = _— ry ae Ww “ a Wisconsin, Milwaukee 2. ‘ Sept. | Waldo County, Belfast - Sept. 9 i 
the tied by the me given them, the oa Sy yar ey MASSACHUSETTS. Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe Sept. 16-18 
cht and suntliower seeds, or other grains, so Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury ._...... Sept. 23-25 | North Waldo, Unity __.____- 
les’ that the fatter they grew the purer white nn att ee “+ Aug. 26 . | bere hacgie Liberty____ ee 
ite weet ee 3 . he +77. ac erkshire, Pittsfielt Sept. % | Washington County, Pembroke Sept. i0, 1 
ita- Was their skin, and where skimmilk was Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge “Jsept. 9-10 | North Washington, Princeton | ept. i 
ted much fed it was thought to give even a Bristol, Taunton ne ea _.Sept. 22-25 | West Washington, Cherry field Sept. 16-18 
the purer white skin and flesh, and a more deli- Deerfield Valley, Charlemont __- _ Sept. 11-12 | Shapleighand Acton, Acton pgp 
bin eate tlavor to the meat. oa - a woo can teee cece +e Sept. i | ue Valley Union, Cornish eae Aug. 19-21 
. i ee eer . ranklin, Greenfield _______- -----------. Sept. 17-18 | Springvale A. & M. Association, Springvale 

at mi oe x or eae pres Hampden East, Palmer._._......_--._.___..._ Sept. 26-27 | North Berwick Agricultural, N. ns ; Sept. 16-18 

as skin naturally yellow, anc a ane ee Hampshire, Amherst______-....-..........-... Sept. 16-17 

as a ’ 7 I ’ ept ‘ Pw _ - 
een fattened upon corn and wheat, will take on = Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton... EN a i aia 

‘ A i EFA yee Highland, Middlefield ____......................Sept.3-4 | Uo) 7 ™ oa es ara laa o--2-- ---- Sept. 1- 
and a deeper tinge of yellow in skin and flesh as Hillsite, Cummington... "Sept. 22-04 | BOOHSSter, Rochester... “Sept. 2-26 
om it becomes better fattened. The feeder can Hingham, Hingham _....__.._._.__. ...._....-. Sept. 23-24 VERMONT. 7 
Mr. produce almost the shade he desires in the Hoosac Valley, North Adams -..-.__..-.- : Addison County Ag’l Society, Middlebury ___Sept.3 
an skin by the food he gives. Boiled potatoes eto Great ae esi 24-25 Orwell Farmer's Club. Orwell y.---Sept. 3-4 

: ies: a ti wi Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro 7-$ 3. 5 Es : Le ee ERR 
me and nearly all cooked vegetables, though ronson! agai ga geaaaaaaatl ‘Aug. 27-29 | prs Industrial Society, Man- 

fattening for fowl, if given in but moderate Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury.__........Sept. 16-17 re cn ieee asGuisk eee 
ion amounts have a tendency to whiten the skin, Middlesex North, Lowell.__...--. ---_---- -.Sept. 11-13 | Lgndeaviite pr one esa papi -------- Sept. 27 
po while we think this does not follow from the | aT — ee - —_— mop | Caledonia Fair Ground Co., St. Johnsbury—Sept, 16-18 

: : alfalfa « . . Nantucket, Nantucket__.-...__.___---......--- Aug, 20-2 re ‘ nea id ai ‘ 
rd. use of clover, alfalfa and othe: leguminous | Oxford, ais... epee +8 Ryegate and Wells River Valley Dairymen’s 
ad- and protein containing food. VIEW FROM STATE HOUSE LOOKING EAST, 1858. Mi <8... Sept. 10-12 | p,Association, South Ryegate..--.............ANg. 
le . mae | Fr Agricultural Society, Canaan__._..Sept. 17-19 

. _s ara : om | Spencer, Spencer ii caeale Beccscoveaie ..-.----Sept. 18-19} » " a 
ate The following from a late bulletin of the VIEWS OF OLD BOSTON. | Union, Blandford... -___ Sept. 10-11 | ave gored age pro and Mechan- 
ars Rhode Island Experiment Station should be | Weymouth, South Weymouth... .__- Sept. 25-27 Society, Sheldon Junction .-...........-Sept. 
1an valuable to every poultry keeper, and we | Worcester, Worcester Sept. 1-4 | Lamoille Valley Fair Grounds Company, Mor- 

. “ oh, : ae 3 aes s ps pep rip age > aes at git ji) i a 
ad- take pleasure in republishing it that it may | the scraps with it and covered the mass wounds | think it isan advantage to paint | and remove allof the branch that we do | be noe Pham are -- Sept. 10-12 | Bradford Ag’l and Trotting Asso., Bradford ee 
the reach a few thousand who do not get their yntil it was well steamed. This mash them over. Some people object, thinking not reed, and I would get just as close to | aseenaas aa cea yee Pa go | Waits River Valley Ag’l, East Corinth Sept. 3-5 
in bulletins: Many people have asked on see- | seemed to hasten the growth of the chicks. | they do not heal so fast for painting, but the tree as Icould without actually scarring | worcester West, Barre. ___- ___ Sept. B25 | ee ae eee ” 
ive ing the healthy growing, full-feathered, while it seemed necessary to feed the; my experience is that, thoughthey may not | the body ot the tree. I would not cut right | MAINE. Orleans County§Fair Maa Mei oo 

young chicks, what food we were using. youngest chicks rather oftener, those ten | heal so fast, at any rate they heal more sat- jamb up to the tree, but I would begin ex- | Maine State Agricultural, Lewiston.____.___Sept. 1-5 | Memphremagog Fair Asso., Newport... = 
me The winter’s experience, in which a days old were fed mash in the morning, isfdctorily, because, if you geta wound 25 actly in the fork, and I wouid cut so that I | Eastern Maine Fair Association, Bangor... Aug. 26-29 | bn Vermont Ag’l, Fair Haven.___.______Sept. 
ind variety of yrains were used indi- ‘ — — s | inches across, for insté 2a he probability | had very little slope yards, anc , ill Maine State Pomological_-___-.--.---. --.----- t. State and Rutland Co. Ag’l, Rutland_....Sept. 9-11 
as cates tl at it : ry t much ames the mee food at yoo and dey seeds * nigh, — M “ . a o ames : ~ 4 ae “ find the : ae ry ol oo “¥ 7" : = iy = Androscoggin County, Livermore Falls____.. Aug. 26-28 | Union Driving Park, South Wallingford ___- 
| aS cates that it Is not so muc . allowing them to fill their crops. When fed is that unless the tree is growing very rap- find that wound wi eal over better than |) purnam Agrieuitural, Durham _- i Dog River Valley Falr Asso., Noithfield.__. Sept. 23-25 
red food is as how the food is supplied, pro- | oftener they seemed to get satiated and had | idly before the wound is healed over, the | wounds made in other ways. Aroostook County, Houlton. ._.--.-.-------- Winoosk Valley Ag’! Asso., Waterbury... -__Sept. 
can vided there is plenty of starchy, albuminous | no desire to eat. wood-destroying fungi will have entered at: If [had my choice of the time of the year a Aroostook, Aegean _: ee Sept. 9-11 | Valley Fair Asso., Brattleboro__..____. Sept. 24-25 
ce. a t ee cell P Southe A st cS ma Milis.........-. Spr Av’l,S ¥ se 517 
is and green matters. In nature small seeds, | the end and softened the wood, and the to do the pruning of apple trees and pear stadawaska, Madawaska Oct. 8 trong pote yg em ag pte 
; a inseets and grass furnish food for chickens. | phorticultural limb will rot down to the tree, so that I! trees it would be just about mid summer, as | Cumberland County, Gorham.___.--- _Sept. 16-18 ie ; prea 
all These are most abundant in the spring and rs usually paint them ‘_ is the |* rule. When you prune when the leaves | Northern Cumberiand, Harrison. __-.-.- -Oct. 7-8 
i . . - ar F js “ 4 € y as orf $ Ye | os * . . : ,; ¢ ‘ag ape? (t ab) . a 929, 
nal summer months, and itis at this time that p i Apple Trees , oa —— q ing we “ee ” “4 are off it will invigorate the trees; that is, pacing tly pi ecg cae . j 
- : ‘ ‘ o ~ avin«e , ‘ i ara) é Ass ~@ po apt. Pt. 2 
nen the chickens thrive. | ee oe Ms —? , wee = — _ a we * it will cause them to send out a lot of water- Bridgton Farmers’ Club, Bridgton | GRAVES MANGE CURE 
> iit ‘és ‘ inc -oh Ur y ag Ai © ve ac » s a c fs ‘ b » SYLgton. ____ Pe 
er- lo secure the best results foods simulat- Much depends, in pruning, upon the | Spraying has a specia a —- eS ic os S| sprouts, which if you prune in the summer | New Gloucester and Danville, Upper 
; aS ° 4 ea roi 2 @ SUS ; y tg 3 es ° 
be ing both the composition and the mechanical proper manner and the length of limbs cut usual purpose of — the ay te po time they will not grow; and the wound | =—————— ee 
ica. character of these should be supplied. For off. When cut otf too long it results | in anne - oo tree bi phage Se : A will heal over quicker than if you pruneat | | For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
na instance, in the summer the tips of grasses a badly healing wound. Where there isa | eases of fungous plants that rot the wood Of other times. | } | Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
ich are young and tender and easily broken by bud you get suckers or babe nigger A the tree. | In pruning I should use one of those stiff. | é : 

or the chickens. For green stuff to be easily watersprout —? = ciple calle: Ph wee In oe = ~ pnp gM proc gr | backed saws with a little narrow blade. | a | subject to can be cured by this 

ms, assimilable, some plant should be supplied there ® a ae . nyo pen pone sted sien fe Cé ord - ag? ae trun Peet oF camig we | A medium-sized butcher’s saw is a good | en hi valuable remedy. Also 

~ thi o“ . a ail > Ty 7 ¢ y a 4 se s sKers ar 3 ‘ y ~ bs) rraces. AS g s ry | 2 

nes which may also beeasily broken. W e have | of healing the = 1ese s particularly hose beige . rer aoe * s ‘thing for grafting and pruning. I want | The series of old Boston cuts | : 
set found hanging a head of lettuce in the heal over that wound, the Bordeaux mixture is a fungicide, and 43 | this so Tean serew it up and make it as | * in th \ | ’ 
and brooder by a string to exactly furnish the de- However, if there is no bud there, the | plants or fungi that destroy wood are active | tight as I like. There is no sense in trim- | now appearing in ese columns 
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vd into a mash with boiling water, mixed | any assistance, butin the making of large | when we cut 




















said to be at odds with 
Turkey. Truly the old man of the East is a 
universal neighbur of an unpleasant, but 
not uncommon, variety. 


> 


We are again 





We can stand the coming summer weather 
more comfortably now that we know that 
the War College is studying the defence of 
the New England coast. 
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The Texas cyclone has added lockjaw to 
its other terrors. It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good, and in this case the tetanus 
bacillus is the bencficiary. 

-~> oe ——_- 

The bruwn-tail moth goes the ordinary 
caterpillar one better. He not only maketh 
the timid to fear, but he giveth them good 
and substantial reason for their trepida- 

ion. 





od >< ——————- 
The Prince and Princess of Monaco are 
judiciously decreed to be two. Thus ends 


another romance with a foreign title on the | 


one side and an American barrel on the 
other. 


said -<?- 

There is something almost poetic in the 
career of the young man who came to grief 
the other day while committing petty thefts 
with which to pay for his education as a 
lawyer. 
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The point of view of the American polo | 


team that it is more important to win a 
game than it is to play under the eyes of 
royalty, probably found little understanding 
with the British sportsmen. 

Some of the weather of the past week has 
been of the kind that makes those who are 
thinking of going out of town for the sum- 
mer think altogether harder than is com- 
fortable in that kind of weather. 

The open-air horse show hasn’t become | 
quite so fashionable as the indoor one, but 
it is making in the same direction. And the 
best part of it is that on this occasion every- 
body can afford the necessary clothes. 

Sa aaa 

Just how much better Charleston is | 
known on account of the exposition is an | 
mportant item in reckoning} the profit and | 
loss of that latest, not over-successful cele-' 
bration. By their deeds saall ye know | 
them, however, and Buffalo, at least, has 
not taken any appreciable jump upward. 

cininee eee 

St. Louis wants the political conventions | 
of 1904 as additional attractions at the fair. 
But isn’t there just a spice of danger that | 
the attractions of the fair might prove too 
much for the serious business of the con- 
ventions. There surely will be if the fair 
is all that St. Louis is cracking it up to be. 
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The report that Captain Hobson is to run 
for the Alabama Senate wears a more con- 
vineing air than the wild rumor that Captain 
Hobson was to run for the presidency. The 
State Senate, moreover, is a direct stepping- 
stone, provided one is able to keep on step- 
ping. 
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While all these rehearsals are going on in 
London, we wonder if anybody has sug- 
gested to King Edward a complete dress re- 
hearsal for the benefit of a large but select 
audience. This would give almost twice as 
many persons a chance to get within seeing 
distance of the coronation robes. 
oS > 
The high price of cattle is leading many 
of our New England farmers to raise their 
calves and to use more steers and oxen on 
the farm; and, in fact, to be in line to 
have more cattle to sell year by year. This 
is a healthy sign for New England agri- 
culture, as nothing seems to be such clear 
gain as turning off a pair or two of 
fat cattle every year. Cattle-raising has 
been too much neglected in the New Eng- 
land States during the past twenty years, and 
it is a pleasureto note thaton ma“y farms 
cattle husbandry is again coming to the 
front. No better beef in the world is raised 
than that which is pastured on New England 
hillsides, even if it is topped off with | 
Western corn, though we believe that cattle | 
husbandry will leadto larger areas of corn 
fodder and corn to be harvested in the 
grain. Nothing seems to improve the farm 
faster than increased attention to the pro- | 
ducing of beef and raising the necessary | 
fodder crops and grain crops. 
Si ceil 
Though repeated a thousand times, yet it 
is still true that the summer boarder is per- 
haps the best crop the New England farmer, 
properly situated, can cultivate. To make 
his premises attractive to the summer 
boarder they must wear an air of neatness 
and thrift. Flowers and vines must be 
planted, the grass cut neatly about the 
house, the premises kept clean and sweet, 
the house painted occasionally, and a care- 
ful provision for a succession of vege- 
tables and fruits, with abundance of milk 
and butter, and such actual luxuries as city 
people cannot secure in their town homes. 
The attempt to accomplish too much by. send- 
ing to the city for various articles of pro- 
vision is found to be a _ mistake, since 
city people prefer those articles which are 
raised or the farm, if prepared and handled 
with care. Many of these perishable farm 
products cannot be secured at their best in 
towns and cities, and are fully appreciated 
by those who spend a few weeks in rural 
districts. 
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Congress has done good work in appro 
priating several millions of dollars for the 
improvément of Boston harbor. Boston is 
the commercial centre of most of New Eng- 
land and a large part of northern NewYork, 
and the neglect of its channels and harbor 
has driven away much foreign commerce 


| but $2,000,000, and to the West 


| the nine months of the present fiscal year as 


| tion 


| about seventy-five per cent., being for the 
| earlier period $46,752,958, and for the nine 
| months ending with March, 1902, $80,999,004. 


passengers. Farmers would be induced to 
raise more fruit, more vegetables, more 
milk, more butter, more eggs, if they could 
be certain of frequent delivery by rail at 
reasonable rates. The electric road has 
come to stay, and each year will 
see its further extensions into  sec- 
tions of the country heretofore un- 
provided with railway facilities. Even 
the steam railroads themselves have 
learned to regard most of the electric roads 
as feeders, as developers of territories lying 
outside of the great highways of travel; 
and, as such, tending to inerease the in- 
come of the steam road as well as to earn 
dividends for the stockholders of the electric 


roads, ° 3 , \ 
>+—_—___- 

The average American has come to be- 
lieve fully that this country should not aban- 
don the Phillipine Islands. It would be 
cruel for this country to attempt to evade 
its responsibilities, and to abandon the large 
majority of Filipinos who have become 
loyal subjects to Uncle Sam. These 
islands. have a great destiny before 
them, and ure regjly the front door 
to the immense commerce of China 
‘and India. We cannot’ get our share 
of the world’s traftic without assuming 
|our*share of the world’s responsibilities. 
Any man or people surrounding them- 
selves with a high fence and refusing to 
| be citizens of the world soon becomes 
| dwarfed in mind and body. We do not 
want to adopt the policy of exclu. 
/sion. We can only make our _ people 
| prosperous at home by furnishing _ re- 
munerative employment and in a part 
that must be found in our foreign com 
merece. We cannot develop foreign com- 
merce without establishing centres of trade 
and influence abroad. Mistakes will be 
made in the government of our distant pos- 
sessions, but we feel sure that Americans 
| can adapt themselves to this task as well as 
those of any other nation. ; 
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Our Trade With Canada. 


Canada continues to increase her pur- 
chases from the United States, despite the 
tariff advantages accorded Great Britain in 
the fiscal system of that country. During 
the nine months of the present fiscal year, for 
which details are available, British North 
America showed a larger increase in its 
purchases from the United States than any 
other political division of America, as com- 
pared with those of the corresponding 
periods of 1900 and 1901. Our total exports 
to British North America increased from 
$69,763,595 in the nine months of 1900, 
and $77,894,138 in the same period of 
1901, to $80,999,004 in the corresponding 
months of the current year. To Mexico 
the increase during the same _ period 
compared with that of last year was 
Indies 
$1,000,000, while the Central American 
States showed a decrease of about $300,000, 
and South America about $4,000,000, in their 
purchases from the United States during 








compared with the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. 
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over which the library had its home. 


in the crescent made a charming picture. 


ful career as a landlord. 


as 


Huntington avenue in the newer Boston, 


taken down in 1887. 


ous military organizations. 
the writer goes back to the days when the 
hall was used for the drills of tne pupils of 
the English Highand Public Latin Schools. 
The embryo soldiers were put throagh their 
tactics by the veteran drill master, Gen. 
Hobart Moore, and from the hall would 
march in pleasant weather to the Common for 
dress parade, accompanied as the case 
might be by Head Master Thomas Sher- 





The continued growth in our commerce | 


with Canada is the most remarkable when | 


it is remembered that ever since April 1897 | 
the United Kingdom has enjoyed tariff | 


| 
] 
| 
| 


advantages in the Canadian’ market, | 
the discrimination in her favor having | 
ranged from 125 per cent. in that 


year to 334 per cent. from and after July 
1,1900. Yet the exports from the United | 
States to British North America have in- 
creased year by year, and our total exports | 
to that market in the nine months under re- | 
view are $11,235,409, or 16 per cent. in ex- 
cess of those for the same period of 1900, | 
and $3,104,856, or 4 per cent., in excess of | 
those of the corresponding months of last | 
year. 

A comparison of our exports to Canada In | 


| the first nine months of the present fiscal | 


year, with those of the corresponding 
months immediately preceding the reduc- 
in the Canadian tariff in favor 
of Great britain, shows that our exports 
to Canada meantime have _ increased 


The principal articles imported by Can- 
ada from the United States are coal, cotton, 
wheat and wheat flour, corn and tobacco; 
also cotton cloth, hardware, machinery and 
refined oils. Her imports are also liberal of 
books, maps, fruits and nuts, sewing 
machines, bicycles and cottonseed oil. 

Notwithstanding Canada frequently 
threatens to withdraw her trade with us, 
unless we reduce our tariffs, and threatens 
to double her trade with England, yet it is 
plain to be seen that it isa mere bluff, as 
John Bull coulda furnish but a small part of 
what Canada now buys of the United 
States. Most of what Canada buys of us 
she is obliged te buy. She doesn’t love us 
well enough to buy anything here which 
she could buy in Great Britain. 
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Landmarks of Old Boston. 


BY CHARLES F. READ. 

The closing years of the nineteenth cent- 
ury gave to us in their perfection wonder- 
ful reproductions of photographs made 
possible by what we call the half-tone 
process. 

Although pictures thus made are largely 
the product of the hand rather than the 
brain, and therefore have not the artistic 
merit which wood or steel engravings 
possess, they have the advantage of repre- 
| senting objects as they actually exist, so 
while engravings may best represent famous 
paintings or portraits, photographs show 
best the houses, streets and scenes in which 
we have lived and moved and had our 
being. 

What pleasure it would give us if we 
could have reproduced for us in similar 
manner the prominent buildings of Boston 
which were built during the first hundred 





which would have added to the dignity | 


and profit of her commerce. Boston has 
one of the best harbors in the country, 250 
miles nearer Europe than New York, fine 
wharf and dock facilities, several trunk lines 
of railway entering its borders, and is, 
withal, in a position to handle an immense 
import and export trade. The trouble 
is that the mammoth modern ‘steamers 


carrying enormous cargoes are unable 
to enter Boston harbor or depart 
from the same with full cargoes. 


There is not a sufficient depth of water 
to accommodate these deep-draft ocean 
steamers. The present appropriation will 
furnish facilities for removing this evil, and 
put Boston on a plane with New York in its 
commercial developments. 





The construction of electric railroads 
through sections of the farming districts 
where the managers of steam roads have 
not thought it profitable to enter, should be en- 
couraged by farmers and gardeners in every 
way. The trolley road serves to develop 
every section through which it runs, 
especially if its charter permits its handling 


years of its existence, of which now only the 
| names remain,—the thatched-roof meeting- 
| house, where fora few years the first set- 
| tlers assembled for both their religious and 
civil duties, the first town house, built about 
1657 and destroyed in the great fire of 1711, 
and others which could be mentioned. 

Yet, how glad we are that the camera has 
made for us photographs of such ancient 
landmarks, now but a memory, as ‘* The 
Hancock Mansion,”’ “ The Old Elm ” and 
‘“*The Old Feather Store,’”’ and is making 
for us now views of many buildings of the 
Boston of today, which are disappearing 
in the great changes now taking place in 
the city. 

How our memory stirs as we see, one 
after anotber, views which carry us back to 
the pleasant Boston streets of fifty years 
ago, then so quiet as cumpared with the 
bustle of the great city of today. 

We see here, on beautiful Franklin street, 
the Boston Library, a private corporation, 
not to be confounded with the present 
Boston Public Library, which is a munici- 
pal institution. Today, Arch street, at its 
intersection with Franklin street, reminds 
us of the arch to be seen in the picture, and 








freight and express packages as well as 


win or Head Master Francis Gardner, each 
anxious to see that his boys behaved and 
obeyed orders as true soldiers should do. 
Speaking of Boylston Market, how many of 
our readers know that the cupola which was 
on the building is now on one of the Bunker 
Hill Brewery buildings in Charlestown. It 
can be seen from the elevated railway as 
the cars gointo the Sullivan-squarre Ter- 
minal, 


The view of Summer street shows what | 
a complete change has taken place since the | of this problem has grown the confusion of | 
| innumerable brand names. 


photograph was made. The street was then 
given partly to trade and partly to resi- 


dences, and then one passed Thorndike | seems as a guide for the proportioning of | illumination and then with the introduc- | 


Hall and Trinity Church when on the way 
to Church Green. Probably the only firm 
located on the street forty years ago and 
there today are Messrs. C. F. Hovey & Co., 


| : : 
| and long may they continue to do business 


“at the old stand.”” Toda; it has become 
one of the leading thoroughfares of the city, 
lined on both sides with the stores of prom- 
inent firms, and the sidewalks filled with 
thousands of pedestrians, passing to and 
from the great South Station. 

The Tremont House, so finely illustrated 
in our series, was a famous hotel sixty 
years, when presided over by that prince 
of landlords, Dwight Boyden, and was the 
home of many prominent Bostonians. How 
they would exclaim if they could see the 
great office building now erected on its site. 
They probably thought in their time that 
the Tremont and Revere houses could not 
be improved upon, but what would they say 
to the Touraine or the Somerset of today. 

And so we could write, did space permit, 
of the views of Tremont street before the 
widening of 1869, which are of unusual in- 
terest to the writer, for through that street 
he passed almost daily on his way to and 
from the Common, when a boy forty, years 
ago; orof the Albion, the Merchant’s Ex- 
change, or the fine series of views of the 


city taken fifty years ago from the dome of > 


the State House. 

They make a collectior which show to our 
appreciative eyes scenes which recall the 
earlier days of our existence. The writer 
sees daily in his home photographs of the 
grammar school where he was a pupil many 
years ago, the English High School on Bed- 
ford street where he was alsoa pupil, andthe 
church on Winter street which he attended 
whena boy. These and others of a similar 
character form a home collection which can- 
not fail to become more interesting:as the 
years pass by, fordo we not find that the 
older we grow the more we dream of the 
days of our youth? 

a_i 
Manufactured Fertilizers. 

Crops remove certain substances from the 
soil, and while it is true that these sub- 
stances make up but a small amount of the 
total weight of such crops, yet in the ag- 
gregate of many years cropping, the soil 
grows so denuded of these substances 
that there are no longer enough present 
for full normal crop growth. We then 
have crop failures of various kinds— 
the yields per acre beginning to dimin- 
ish, and the plants fall a ready prey 
to the various diseases of vegetable 
growth. Perhaps quite by accident was 
first discovered that the refuse of the 
farm restored, in part at least, the crop- 
making power of the soil; natural enough, 
as these refuse substances were really the 
very crops removed from the soil. How- 
ever, as the profit in farming consists in 
what is sold off the land, it is evident that 
the return of refuse manures only supplied 
in part the yearly drain of plant food sub- 
stances, as unly the refuse portions could be 
thus returned. Even with the most exact- 
ing care of farm roughage, soils continued 
to falloff in yield. This leads toa careful 
scientific study of the nature of plant food. 

As aresult of many years investigation, 
it was finally agreed that plant food, prac- 
tically, consisted of three substances, viz., 
nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid. It 
was because farmyard manure contained 
these three substances that it was useful as 





Frank- 
lin street, as is well known, was then lined 
on both sides with the hospitable homes of 
Boston merchants, and with the small park 


The view of the Parker Hlouse in School | 
street shows: us that hotel when it was but 
a fraction of its present self, and when Har- 
vey D. Parker was commencing his success- 
Horticultural 
Hall, which is seen in the picture, was used 
such but few years, comparatively. 
From here the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society removed to Tremont street opposite 
the Granary Burying Ground. From there, 
a year ago, it migrated to its new hall on 


Boylston Market was built in 109, and 
The hall above the 
market was occupied many years ago by the 
Handel and Hayden Society, and by vari- 
The memory of 


of plant food. 


plant food. 


ity, as wellas quantity. 


may be increased. 
confined to increasing availability however. 


as they were from the products of the soil, 


manure. Crude chemicals and also refuse 
animal matter rarely contains at best more 
than two of these elements, hence it became 
| necessary to mix certain of these materials 
| together, that a mixture be obtained which 
| would be complete ; that is, contain all three 
| of the elements of tertility. In this way 
| mixed fertilizers gradually became a regu- 
| lar article of trade. 

There has always been a lack of agree- 
ment as to what proportions of the three 
elements was best for various crops, and out 





In a general 
way the chemical composition of crops 


add two parts of potash and one part of 
available phosphorie acid. This also is the 
proportion found in natural manures. Fer- 
tilizer manufacturers make available phos- 
phoric acid by treating mineral rock phos- 
phate with sulphuric acid. Ammoniates are 
made by cooking and drying of various 
refuse animal substances, phosphates and 
ammonia (nitrogen) are also found in 
tankage. Asa result, nearly all the crude 
materials of fertilizer manufacturers con- 
tain nitrogén and phosphoric acid only, 
while potash is equally necessary. Fortu- 
nately, the latter element is found in inex- 
haustible quantities, as German Kali salts, 
and manufacturers now have no excuse for 
not properly proportioning their brands. 


Our Luxury Class. 


Few, however, can really afford any 
considerable degree of luxury. There are 
in the United States about 15,500,000 fam- 
ilies, and one per cent. of these own more 
than half of the aggregate wealth of the 
country. These fifteen thousand families, 
presumably, can afford to be luxurious in 
their living, but the standards they make 
are not safe standards for any but them- 
selves. ‘The man with five thousand a year 
is sure to come quickly to grief if he try to 
live as the man does who has fifty thousand 
a year. And so on down the whole list. If 
we do not regulate our luxury according to 
our means “‘ demnition is our certain por- 
,tion.”” Here is a tabulated form that shows 
how the wealth in the United States is dis- 
tributed, and if my readers will examine it, 
they will see at a glance how comparatively 
few of us can afford the luxuries which we 
indulge in. 








No. in Amount Aver- 
Class. of Wealth. age. 
Wealthy classes._.. 15,500 — 852,000,000,000 = 335,500 
Property of 250,000 
and over. 
Well-to-do-classes . . 1,937,700 33,000,000,000 17,000 
Property of 50,000 
to $5000. 
Middle classes ___ ._6,773,400 12,500,000,000 1,850 
Property of $5000 
to $500. 
Poorer classes... ____ 6,773,400 2,500,000,000 370 
Property under 
B500. 
Totals .. __._...-15,500,000 — 8100,009,000,000 86,450 


So we see that our wealth is very much 
divided, though very unequally. Even the 
one per cent. who own fifty-two per cent. of 
the wealth are not all millionaires, one one- 
third millionaires. But they can afford the 
luxuries, and it may be that we have no 
right or reason to blame them. Mr. Car- 
negie says they are very valuable, and Mr. 
Carnegie is far from being a lover or an ap- 
prepiator of luxury. He inherited a love 
for ,haggis—that was in his Scotch blood— 
and he acquired a love for scrappel—that 
was his environment. This acquits Mr. 
Carnegie of luxuriousness, so it is only fair 
in conclusion to quote his defence of his 
kind, who, unlike him, enjoy the fleshpots 
and who know them on sight. In his new 
book he says: 

‘© It will bea great mistake for the com- 
munity to shoot the millionaires, for they 
are the bees that make the most honey, and 
contribute most to the hive even after they 
have gorged themselves full. Hereis a re- 
markable fact, that the masses of the people 
in any country are prosperous and comfort- 
able just in proportion as there are million- 
aires. Take Russia, with its population 
little better than serfs, and living at the 
point of starvation upon the meanest possi- 
ble fare, such fare as none of our people 
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manure plant tood. The next step was to 
determine what forms of combination of 
these three substances were available as 
plant food, with the result that animal 
; waste as well as vegetable waste was found 
to be excellent plant food. From this it 
was but a short step to the use of crude chem- 
icals containing one or moreof the elements 
In a short time, the cost 
of materials fixed the general nature of 
It was found also that those 
materials which contained the three ele. 
ments of plant food insuch form as to be 
soluble iu water, or quickly made so by 
decay, were the most prompt in action, 
hence availability in plant food became im- 
portant; we had reached the point of qual- 
As a general re- 
sult, a business has grown up in the past 
twenty years, and a very large business, too, 
which searches the world for cheap forms of 
the plant food elements, and which manu- 
factures these forms that the availability 


Fertilizer manufacturing is not merely 
The original farmyard manures being made 


contained all three of the plant food ele- 
ments and was therefore a fuli or complete 


fertilizers; that is, totwo parts of nitrogen | 


could or would eat, and you do not find one 
millionaire in Russia, always excepting the 
Emperor and a few nobles who own the 
land, owing to their political system. 
It is the same, to a great extent, in 
Germany. There are only two millionaires 
known to mein the whole German Empire. 
In France, where the people are better off 
than in Germany, you cannot count one- 
half dozen millionaires in the whole coun- 
try. In the old home of our race, in 
Britain, which is the richest country in all 
Europe—the richest country in the world 
save one, our own—there are more million- 
aires than in the whole of the rest of Eu- 
rope, and its people are better off than in 
any other. You come to our own land; we 
have more millionaires than in all the rest 
of the world put together, although we have 
not one to every ten that is reputed so. ”’ 


The growth of luxurious living in Amer- 
ica was very slow during the first fifty years 
of the Republic. Indeed, up to the break- 
ing out of our civil war, the inequalities of 
fortune were not so marked as to make 
those who lived sumptuously, according to 
the standards of those days, seem so far_re- 
moved from the merely well-to-do as to be 
almost in another world. In the earlier 
days, any sober and industrious man could 
prosper, even though he did not perform 
merely manual labor. There was work for 
every one to do, and no one was more 
in demand than Mr. Jack-of-all-trades, 
who now walks superfluous in the dusty 
highway, with no one to applaud his 
| adaptability, none to need his ingenious ser- 








vices. Food was plenty, land was cheap, 
rents were low. Be honest and you will be | 
happy was not mere cant; it was the sol- | 
emn and the grateful truth. Pretty nearly 
every one lived well, but pretty nearly all | 
lived plainly. With better houses, with bet- 
ter water supplies, with improved lamps for | 


| 


| 


|tion of illuminating gas, and most of all 
| with the greater wealth which came at the 
}end of the eivil war, the growth in 
| juxurious living began taking tremendous 
strides. Luxury with poor light after sun- 
| set, luxury with few of the means of per- 
| sonal cleanliness, does not mean much 
; tous nowadays. Why, a man in a Har- 
|lem flat at $600 a year can command 
| more of the kind of luxury just mentioned 
|than say the dissolute Charles Il. ever 
dreamed of. But the wealth that comes 
| with new fortune to new people was really 
| what begun the race which may be called 
| the millionaire stakes for all ages. 


Before these stakes were opened there 
were a few fortunes in this country. Some 
were made in the trade with the East, some 
were made in strictly domestic commerce, 
some were founded in piracy and other ad- 
ventures by sea, but the greatest number 
and the most stable were those which came 
from shrewd investments in land, which was 
enhanced in value by the growth of cities. 
Even up to the time that the newly rich 
began to splurge the owners of the fortunes 
just mentioned were pretty generally tolera- 
bly plain people, who lived very quietly, 
and looked upon those who inade un- 
usual display as too vulgar to come inside 
the sacred pale which called _ itself 
society. In New York this class of peo- 
ple at the time mentioned lived in the 
neighborhood of Washington square; in 
Philadelpiia, toward the foot of Walnut 
street, and in Boston, in that ever-sacred 
Beacon street. They were slow but sure. 
They had no doubt about their position or 
the propriety with which they maintained 
their dignity. They did what they pleased, 
but they did not please to be inthe least 
fantastic, theatric, ostentatious or conspicu- 
ous. And until the Newly Rich had ar- 
rived, with the manifest intention to stay 
permanently, there were none with either 
the ambition or the ability to dispute this 
supremacy, which was maintained not by an 
aggressiveness, but by the passive power of 
inertia. 


With the advent of the Newly Rich there 
was a great rattling of sld bones, and to the 
cynical observer who merely looked on 
without caring which side won there was 
plenty of fun. Oneof the newcomers was 
an Hebraic banker, who had the Oriental 
imagination of his race and the brutal pug- 
nacity characteristic of the men who com- 
pel material success. His luxurious living, 
his novel methods of entertaining, his in 
difference to criticism and his enterprise 
generally shocked. the old-timers quite 
out of their self-possession. This man 
strengthened his position by marrying one 
of the most, beautiful women of the day, 
amember also of a family that was truly 
distinguished. The success of this man 
was really the beginning of the end of that 
old order in which display:was a shock to 
gentility and; luxury a mark of vulgarity. 
The old-timers did not give in without a 
struggle, it may be believed. No, they never 
gave in; but their followers, their heirs, 
their descendants gave in without firing a 
shot. Fighting was not in theirline. The 
primrose path of dalhance was much more 
to their taste, and so they trod it gladly and 
proudly, locking arms and keeping step 
with the Newly Rich with such constancy 
that now, after torty years of comradeship, 
there is no telling the one from the other. 
—John Gilmer Speed, in Ainslee’s. 








| & Albany 
| hardly be a more attractive trip arranged tha: 


Wighland-Poughkeepsie, N. 


BOCK-BOUND CAVERNS, ROARIN«. 


CASCADES. 

Te be Seen in the White Mountains. 
America has been amply blest by nature. x: 
the glory and grandeur of her endowments cx 
be witnessed in every portion of the country; th. 
fees desert of Arizona; the massive cliffs of t}). 
anadian Rockies; the thundering cataract ; 


Niagara, and a score of others have their places 


in nature’s list of wonderments, but for the vac: 


tionist, far surpassing all of them in true, subline 
and scenic beauty is the famed section of the 
Apeeiine Range, known as the White Moun- 


The tall, alpine peaks of Mount Washingio: 


and the larger mountains, the deep ravines, the 


roaring cascades and glittering waterfalls, whic: 
seer in their reflection to send forth from thei: 
sparkling waters the brilliant rays of the sun 


ftself; the natural grottos and large fissures, atid 
then, asa fit setting for this wild and rugged 


oeauty, slumbering beneath the sky-scrapiti 
rocks of Mount Washington, are the placid lakes 


of the fertile Franconia region and the gree: 


valleys of the Pemigewasset. 
‘For the person then who wishes to leaye 


the turmoil of the city and find nature, and thus 
“commune with the visible forms,” 


then the 


White Mountains territory Is the looked-to: 


section. 


. Send six cents in stamps to the General Pass- 


enger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad 
Boston, for the beautifu! portfolio, “ Mountains ot 
New England,” and two cents for “Among the 
Mountains.” Also secure the “ Bird’s Eve View 
from Mt. Washington,” a new colored map show 

ing the mountains and territory as viewed from 
the summit of Mt. Washington. 
to any address upon receipt of six cents 
stamps. 


INTERB-COLLEGIATE ROWING RE- 





It will be mailed 


GATTA. 
Y., June 
21, 1902. 

The Boston & Albany Railroad 


announces 


special rates to Poughkeepsie and return Jun 


20 and 21, tickets good returning until June 23, as 
follows: 

From Boston via Chatham and Hudson and the 
New York Central, $6.90; or via Albany and the 


New York Central, at the same rate. 


With the additional train service on the Boston 
R. R. effeetive June 15, there could 


j offered by this line over the New York Centra 


for this occasion. 


Agents have been furnished with — tickets. 


| folders, ete., for this occasion. 








Every Dollar We Spend 


tells 
If your 


with the newspaper 
something to your profit. 
eye happens to fall on this 
nouncement today on your 
to the beach or country, read it 
through, for it will pay you. 
Our statement is that we 
furnish and supply your summer 
cottage or summer hotel at less 
expense than any other house in 
New England. We carry a full 
and complete line of everything 
in house furnishings, such as: 


Furniture of All Kinds, 
Bedding of All Kinds, 

Shades and Curtains, 
Portieres and Awnings, 
Upholstery, Wall Papers, 
Carpets and Rugs, 

Straw Mattings, 

Pictures and Frames, 

China, Glassware, 

Crockery, Cutlery, Silverware, 
Tinware, Woodenware, 

Table Linen, | 
Tin Plate Goods, 
Lamps and Fixtures, 

Gas and Electric Fixtures, 

Lawn and Garden Tools, Etc., t'. 
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PUMP: 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


HAND, STEAM, POWER 


HOSE anp PIP 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J. JAGER C0., cost: 
‘ MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Evaporat: 


A little factory for only $6.00.. For use on *' 
stove. No optra expense for fuel. ei] a 
apples, pears, peaches, al! * 

1 fruits and berries, corn, pumpkin 4" ~ 
Send for circular. Agents wanted. A great 
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The Horse. 


A Sire of Extreme Speed. 
Robert McGregor, that heads the list of 
sires of extreme speed, and whose likeness 

is presented upon another page, was a 

strongly made horse, a beautiful chestnut in 

color, about 15.2 hands high at the withers, 
and not far from two inches higher over the 
hips. Few better models for power and en- 
durance could be found in his day among 
horses. Hewas good all over. There was 
not a weak spot in his conformation. Asan 
old-time horseman expressed it, ‘‘ He had 
plenty of bone and substance.” His back 
was short and strong, the loin broad and 
powerfully muscled. : 
His shoulders were very oblique, his fore- 
arms broad, and like his shoulders were well 
covered with firm, fine-grained muscle. His 
hips were long and smoothly turned, the 
croup moderately straight, tail well set, 
quarters and gaskins immensely powerful, 
hind legs quite straight, clean and strongly 
corded. His neck was of fair length, deep 
where it was set upon the shoulders, 
straight on the under side, but slightly 
arched on the top, and clean in the throttle. 
His ears were of medium size and lively, 
his face straight, neither concave nor con- 
vex; eyes set well apart and nostrils large. 

He was a majestic-appearing animal, and 
would attract the attention of an expert 
horseman instantly, whether standing still 
or in action. In stud condition he would 
weigh fully 1200 pounds. He was a pure- 
gaited trotter, and his action was beautiful. 

Robert MeGregor was bred by Samuel 
Whitman of Chester, N. Y., and fvaled in 
1871. His sire was Major Edsall (2.29), and 
his dam was the great brood mare Nancy 
Whitman, that was mated with Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian, and produced Madeleine 
(2.23), now as Hon. F. C. Sayles’ Mariposa 
Stock Farm, with a lively foal at foot. 
Major Edsall was got by Alexander’s Ab- 
dallah the year before the latter was taken 
to Kentucky. 

The dam of Major Edsall was by Harris 
Hambletonian, a son of Bishop’s Hamble- 
tonian. The latter was the best son of im- 
ported Messenger as a running race horse. 
Major Edsall was a fast trotter for his day 
and raced quite successfully. He tooka 
record of 2.29,and won fifteen races in all. 
Alexander’s Abdallah, as all horsemen 
know, was one of the best sons of Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian, so that Robert McGregor got 
an excellent trotting inheritance from his 


sire. 
The dam of Robert McGregor was by 


Seely’s American Star, a horse that was 
unquestionably running bred, though not | 
strictly thoroughbred. It has been stated | 
upon apparently good authority that he was 
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ters that have taken records of 2.30 or bet- 
ter. We have them credited with forty- 
six, and there are three others whose dams 
are said to be by Seely’s American Star. 

Mambrino Chief was a distinguished 
brood mare sire, yet the Year Book credits 
his daughters with but twenty-four trotters 
with records of 2.30 or better. Pilot Jr. was 
considered a remarkably successful brood 





first trained to run. He was afterwards 
educated to trot, and won several races to | 
harness at that gait. The well-known | 
writer ‘* Vision,’’ who took particular pains | 
to learn the history and characteristics of 
Seely’s American Star, once wrote of the 
horse as follows: 

“As neither Chester nor Wallace credit 
him with any technical mark, few at the | 
present time are aware of the remarkable 
speed he (Seely’s American Star) possessed | 
and transmitted. When twenty-one years | 
old and to wagon he beat in a noted Orange | 
County (N. Y.) race the famous Alexander’s 
Abdallah, known at that time as Edsall’s | 
Hambletonian, then in his prime, and un- | 
questionably one of the fastest trotters in 
that county. F. J. Nodine of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., who was one of the foremost of old-time 
horsemen, handled Seely’s American Star 
fora short time, and has more than once 
asserted to the writer that he repeatedly 
drove the horse miles below 2.35 at the trot.”’ 

Seely’s American Star was foaled in 1837. 
His pedigree has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion, but it seems more than 
probable, in view of all the facts, that he 
was got by Stockholm’s American Star, 
whose sire was Duroc, by imported Diomed, 
and whose dam was inbred to imported 
Messenger. It is stated in the Register and 
Year Book that the dam of Seely’s Ameri- 
can Star was by the noted race horse Sir 
Henry, by Sir Archy, and that his second 
dam was by imported Messenger, making 
his blood lines very similar to those of the 
noted brood mare sire Mambrino Patchen. 

Seely’s American Star was one of the 
most successful of all the sires of trotting 
speed that were foaled as early as 1837. 
Four of his sons and daughters took 
trotting records of 2.30 or better, and seven 
of his sons sired standard speed, but his | 
reputation as a perpetuator of trotting | 
speed rests chiefly with his daughters. He | 
was by far the greatest brood mare sire of | 
his day, and the produce of his daughters 
were not surpassed for gameness. The 
noted trainer Hiram Woodruff pays the | 
daughters of Seely’s American Star the fol- | 
lowing high compliment on page 332, of his 
** trotting Horse of America.” ‘* They 
supply astyle of action that cannot be sur- 
passed, and an amount of pluck and game- 
ness that never was exceeded.”’ 


The fastest of the get of Seely’s American 
Star,by the records was Widow Machree 
(1.29), a trotter that Hiram Woodruff com- 
plimented as follows: ‘‘ A speedy mare and | 
an all-day trotter. Ihave always considered | 
her among the most reliable and game | 
t otting horses that I have ever driven.’’ | 
The mare Peerless, by Seely’s American 
Star, was no doubt faster than Widow | 
Machree, but Mr. Robert Bonner paid $5500 
for her for his own private driving, and she 
was not raced. Mr. Bonner drove her a/! 
mile in 223}. On page 84o0f his interesting 
work, “The Trotting Horse of America,” | 
the foremost trainer of his day, Hiram | 
Woodruff, says: ‘‘I drove Mr. Bonner’s 
gray mare Peerless a quarter of a mile in 30 
seconds, and it was to wagon.”’ 

That was before bike wheels or ball bear- 
ings were invented. It shows conclusively 
that the maternal ancestors of Robert Mc- 
Gregor at that early day possessed and 
transmitted as much speed at the trot as 
any descendant of Messenger’s noted son, 
Mambrino, had ever shown. 

The blood of Seely’s American Star, 
mingled with that uf Rysdyk’s Hambleto- 
nian, has produced a number of world’s rec- 
ord breakers. The first of them was Dexter 
(2.17}), whose sire was Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian, and whose dam, Clara, was a daugh- 
ter of Seely’s American Star. Dictator, a 
full brother of Dexter, got Jay-Eye-See, the 
first trotter to take so fast a record as 2.10. 
Dictator also got Phallas, that reduced the 
world’s champion trotting stallion record to 
2.137. A daughter of Dictator produced the 
world’s champion trotter Nancy Hanks 
(2.04). 

Director (2.17), a son of Dictator, got the 
world’s champion trotting stallion Directum 
(2.054). Direct (2.055), another son of Di- 
rector, got the pacer Directly (2.03}), that 
still holds the world’s champion two-year- 
old pacing record, 2.073. Huntress, that re- 
duced the world’s three-mile champion trot- 
ting race record to 7.214, was by Volunteer, 
ason of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, and her 
dam was by Seely’s American Star. 

The Year Book credits the daughters of 
Seely’s American Star with forty-three trot- 

















mare sire. The Year Book credits his 
daughters with thirty-seven trotters and 
three pacers, a total of forty that have 


| taken records in standird time, three less 


than are credited to daughters of Seely’s 
American Star. Daughters of the latter pro- 


| duced in all fifty-eight stallions that have 


sired 2.30 performers. 








Nancy Whi:man, thedam of Robert Mce- | 


Gregor, was a full sister of Lady Whitman 
(2.30). ~ Their sire was Seely’s American 
Star, and their dam, Nance, was by Dur- 
land’s Young Messenger Duroe, he by 
Lawrence’s Messenger Duroc. 
was by Sir Archy Duroc, a son ef Duroc, by 
imported Diomed, and his dam was by a son 
of imported Messenger By this it will be 
seen that the blood lines of Robert Mc- 
Gregor, so far as known, were inherited 
largely from imported Messenger and im- 
ported Diomed, two animals that did more 
to improve the horse stock of America than 
all the others that had been imported up to 
their day. 

In color and general characteristics 
Robert McGregor bore a closer resemblance 
to American Star, the sire of his dam, than 
to his own sire, Major Edsall (2.29). He 
trotted his first public raceas a three-year- 
old at Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 15, 1874, and 
won in 3.10}, 3.14. The racing calendar does 
not show that he started again until 1879, 
when he contested in six races. He won 
first money in three of them, second in one 
and third in the other two. Inthe fall of 
1880 he was not started until September, 
but he won five races that season and re- 
duced his record to 2.233. 

The next year, 1881, Robert McGregor 
was started at Washington, D. C., in May, 
against such good ones as Edwin Thorne 
and Fred Casey, which he beat in 2.284, 
2.27, 2.2384. He met Wedgewood, Monroe 
Chief and Hannis at Detroit, Mich., on 
June 1, that season, and beat them in 
straight heats. Time, 2.23}, 2.24, 2.24. He 
won again at East Siginaw, Mich., June 18, 
1881. His competitors on that occasion 
were Mouroe Chief and Hannis. Four days 
after the above race he started at ‘Toledo, 
O. (June 22, 1881), against Lucy Powers and 
So So, and won in straight heats, time, 2.26, 
2.26}, 2.24. 

He was not started in 1882, but in the fall 
of 1883 he came out in better form than ever 
before. He wound up the season down in 
Texas. At Gainesville, that State, Nov. 16, 
1883, he won a five-heat race, beating Sleepy 
Joe, St. Cloud and Frances Alexander. 
Robert MeGregor won the first heat in 2.24. 
Sleepy Joe got the next two in 2.22, 2.243, 
but Robert McGregor took the fourth and 
fifth in 2.235, 2.195. This race proved con- 
clusively that he was made of first-class 


| racing material. The following week, Nov. | 
| 23, 1883, he again met and defeated the same | 


ficld of horses. Sleepy Joe took the first 
heat in 2.205, but Robert McGregor won the 
next three in 2.205, 4.174, 2.19. This was his 


| last appearance upon the track in a race. 


It has been asserted by some that Robert 
McGregor was not a game race horse. It is 
true that he did not wih all his races, but if 
at any time he gave evidence of not being 
stout and game, it was probably due to lack 
of condition, or the possession of a tempera- 
ment that did not harmonize with that of his 
driver. One thing is certain. He was bred 
right to race gamely, and he got his record 
in the third heat of a race thathe won. There 
is another point in his favor. Jt1s this: He 
is the sire of Cresceus (2.02), one of the 
gamest and most remarkable Arotters ever 
seen on a trotting track. ~%. = ; 

After being retired from'the track Robert 
McGregor was taken to Kentucky, where he 
made several seasons in the stud in charge 
of Richard West. In 1890 he went to the 
farm of Mr. W. E. Spier of Glens Falls, N. 
Y., where he made three seasons. Before 
he was bought by Mr. Spier the horse devel- 
oped a vicious temper,’ so that it. was.not 
safe for some grooms to handle him. In 
1893 he was bought by Mr. George H. 
Ketcham of Toledo, O0., whose property he 
died Nouv. 11, 1898. 

Robert McGregor has not only gained a 
world-wide reputation as a sire of extreme 
speed through his sonCresceus(2.02}),the first 
stallion to hold the world’s champion trot- 
ting record, but he has also proved a remark- 
ably successful sire of uniform speed. He 
is now credited with eighty-six trotters and 
six pacers that have made records in stand- 
ard time, a total of ninety-two. 

He is perpetuating speed through both 
sons and daughters. Not less than thirty- 


The latter | 
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nine of his sons have sired standard speed. 
His daughters have already produced fifty- 
nine trotters with records of 2.30 or better 
and fifteen pacers with records -of 2.25 
or better. The Year Book credits them 
with but fifty-eight trotters. Easter Lily 
(2.193), however, should be added to the 
Year Book’s list, as her dam was by Robert 
McGregor. Six stallions that have sired 
2.30 speed are from daughters of Robert 
McGregor. His daughters are now very 
highly prized as brood mares by the best 
informed and most progressive breeders of 
trotting stock. 

~->-  —___—- 


Speedway Parade. 


We wonder if the weather man has got it 
in for the road drivers of Boston. Last 
year, after several postponements on ac- 
count of bad weather, their parade was 
pulled off under lowering clouds. Last Sat- 
urday afternoon they caught a drenching 
during their second annual parade. It was 
announced that in case of rain the parade 








would be postponed. Threatening clouds 
hung over the city all the forenoon, and rain 
began to fall about 1.30, but in spite of this 
thousands of people flocked tu the Speed- 
way, taking the chance of a good ducking 
anda disappointment. Many of them got 
the ducking, but all had a chance to see the 
parade, for it was started promptly on time, 
and some three hundred teams were in line, 
made up of six divisions. The first five 
divisions comprised the various driving 


clubs in and about the metropolitan district. | 


The sixth division was composed of un- 
attached drivers. 

The first division consisted of members 
of the Gentlemen’s Driving Club of Boston, 
headed by president A. S. Bigelow, who 


drove his chestnut gelding Red Cliff (2.234), | 


followed by John Shepard, driving his 
black mare Reina (2.12}). Among. other 
clubmembers in this division were H. 0. 
Aldrich, G. A. Graves, Charles W. Leonard, 


Benjamin Pope, C. H. Belledeu and George | (2-934) to the races 


W. Norton. 
The second division was made up of mem- 





| 


bers of the Gentlemen’s Driving Club of 
Dorchester, headed by president S. Walter 
Wales, who drove the bay gelding Rondo 
2.149), = » ‘ 

’ pret of the Bay State Driving Club 
were in the third division. 

The Gentlemen’s Driving Club of Somer- 
ville was fourth in line, and the Gentle- 
men’s Driving Clubs of Jamaica Plain and 
West Medford comprised the fifth division. 

There were nearly if not quite a hundred 
vehicles in the division for unattached driv- 
ers. 

Some others of the more notable horses in 
line were Joh hepard’s black gelding 
Altro L, (2.114) and Senator L. (2.12), B. F. 
Dutton’s bay gelding Farris (2.12}) and 
Easter (2.124), James F. Mackintosh’s 
brown stallion Conn (2.15}), C. H. Belle- 
deu’s Kentucky Star (2.084), Stearns R. 
Ellis’s bay mare Prairie Lilly (2.113), Isaac 
Sexton’s chestnut gelding Nick (2.13}), R. 
D. Ralston’s bay mare Bianche Louise 
(2.10), Robert H. Riddle’s bay gelding Frank 
Jones (2.16¢), B. H. O’Riordan’s gray geld- 
ing Dick (2.124). 

The reviewing stand was located at the 
half-mile pole, and from it the parade was 
vi by the mayors of Boston and Cam- 
bridge, members of the Metropolitan Park 
commission, including president De las 
Casas and ex-Mayor Curtis, who did so 
much to get the Speedway established, and 
by members of the press. 

It was altogether a pretty and inspiring 
scene, notwithstanding that the enthusiasm 
of the spectators was dampened by the rain- 
fall, and the fact that so many people 
turned out in face of disagreeable weather 
is an eloquent testimonial to the widespread 
popularity of the horse. 

It was intended to have somé speeding 
after the parade was over, but the footing 
was so heayy that littie speeding was in- 
dulged in. 

Mr. Shepard cut Reiua (2.124) loose once 
or twice, and a few others were given their 
heads for short brushes, but this feature of 
the parade didn’t amount to much. How- 
ever, in spite of the adverse conditions the 
1902 parade may be called a success. 
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General Notes. 
A meeting at Elmira, N. Y., this week. 
Piqua, O., has an amateur driving club. 
Springwater, N. y., has a new driving club. 
Rigby Park will be sold at auction next week, 
This is the week of the horse show at Cleveland. 





The meeting at Newburg, O., comes this week. 


The Boston Speedway Parade is to be an an- 
nual fixture. aed 
Tom Marsh. cs 

Henry liter has beena mile in 2.214 with Im- 
providence (2.12), 

Lamp Girl (2.09) is being worked at the pace at 
the Empire City track. 

It is reported that Charley 
worked a quarter in 31 seconds. 

Tempest (dam of Temper, 2.13}, matinee record 
2.094) has a colt foal by Elyria. 

Some of the horses at Lexington are getting 
miles around 2.15 these days. 


Herr recertly 


Ed Mills is very hopeful of getting Searchlight 
again this year. ; 

Emma E, (2.09}) will be bred to Frank Bogash 
(2.03}) this year. She will be raced. 


Allie Trout will be at Readvitle in 
with the Maplehurst Farm horses. 


4 Ys oq are twenty-seven trainers at the «>, 
Jen d track and about 230 head of horses 


It is reported that. Belle Kuser (241% 
cently injured by lightning at Battimore. 


King Chimes (2.103) Stepped a mile in 2.4; 
the Ernpire City track last week, last ial} 


Hazel Dell (2.15) has been bred to the ty 
year-old colt Todd, by Bingen, out of Faye):. 
Arion. 4 

C. W. Lasell, Whitinsville, Mass., has |), 
Alcy (2.13}) from W. L. Ripley, North G) 
Mass. R 

It is said that Dan Patch (2,94)) re 
worked the last eighth of a 2.20 mile i thi 
seconds, a 

Little Imp is the name given to a siste: of 
nut Hall (2.144), that is said to be a prot 
trotter. 

Daniel Mahaney, superintendent of Maph 
Farm, Portsmouth, N. H., has been spend 
few days in Kentucky. 


a fey 


Wa 





The first matinee of the New York Ay), 
Driving Club will be held Saturday of this 
at Empire City track. 


Hetty G. (2.054) has worked a mile in 2.25 « 
trot, and 4 quarter in 33 seconds over tie 
View Farm half-mile track. 


The first meeting of the season ona New 
land mile track will be held week after ;). 
Franklin Park, Saugus, Mass. 


It is said that Peter stirling (3) (2.115) ma 
model pole horse. His owner, Frank W»; 
driving him and Pilot Boy (2.094) double. 


It would look as if John Nolan (2.08) wou! 
fit to race this year, as his owner. Mr. kv 
Cleveland, has sent him to John Spiau. 





Uncle Davy Cahill hasn’t yet given up hoy 
Bert Herr, the erratic brother to Charley [| 
He has turned him over to Will Evaus, how, 
to let that expert trainer try his haud on hin 


Collette, the three-year-old. sister to Chi: 
Herr (2.07), is said to be working well for | 
Davy Cahill. She is stepping miles around 2. 


The Gentlemen’s Driving Club of Dorejies;. 
has received forty entries for tne four c'asses (0 
be raced off atits meeting to be held at Rex 
ville, June 17. 


John A. McKerron’s first mile better than 23 
this season was trotted in 2.27} on Tuesday of Js: 
week. He is said to be looking well and in ex- 
cellent shape. 

Trainer Tom Marsh is quite happy these days 
over the arrival of a nice bay colt, sired by 
Dreamer (2.144) and out of his favorite road mare, 
Suzette, by Woodbrino (2.254). 


Samuel MeMillan, New York, has bought Bel- 
mong Prince (3) (2.174), by Waxford, and wil! use 
him. for a matinee horse for a time and then wi! 
send him to his Virginia farm. 


> 
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Threugh Pullman Service to Saratoga, 
Lake Placid, Niagara Falls & Pitts- 
burg. via Boston & Albany Railroad. 

When the new summer schedule of the Boston 

& Albany R. R. is put in effect, Sunday, June 15, 

several additional through Pullman cars will be 

placed in service. 

Pullman Sleeper will leave Boston, daily ex 

cept Sunday, 4.15 P. M., and run through to Ni- 

agara Falls, arriving there 6.30 A .M. A similar 

Sleeper will be operated on same train and 

schedule to Lake Placid on Mondays. Wedies 

days and Fridays, arriving Lake Placid « 
eight o'clock next morning. 

Pullman Sleeper for Pittsburg will leave Bost. 

daily, except Sunday, 10.45 A. M., arriving Pitt 

burg next morning at 6 o'clock. 

On Monday, June 23, the Parlor Cai 

be extended to Saratoga, the same as last sum 

mer, to leave Boston daily, except Sunday, s.0: 

A. M., arriving Saratoga about 4.20 P. M. 


Nine w 
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MBER 22, 23, 24, 25, 1902 


FAIR UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 





MONDAY, 


2.20 Class, Trot, ‘‘The Bay State’’ 
2.40 Class, County, Trot and Pace, 


TUESDAY, 
2.30 Class, Pace, ‘The Watuppa”’ 
2.24 Class, Trot . : ‘ 
Free-For-All Trot : : “ 
2.40 Class, Pace m : ‘ 


SEPT. 22. 
‘ , ‘ Stake $1000 
‘ ‘ ‘ Purse 300 
SEPT. 23. 
: : m R Stake $1000 
. P ‘ - Purse 500 
‘ ‘ ‘ : Purse 800 
‘ - P ‘ Purse 400 





Entries for Stakes Close July 1. 


CON DITIONS—Member of National Trotting Association, and National Trotting Association rules to govern, with exceptions. 
hereof entitled to first money only, and first money only for a walkover. 
| division. Customary division of money, 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. Six to enter, four to start? Nominators liable only for amount paid in after written notice of w 
Entries for stakes close.and horse3 must be named July 1. Payments. July 1, $10; Aug. 1, $20; Sept. 1, $20. Entries for purses close and horses mus 
stake or purse which does not fill satisfactorily, also to change order of programme. A 


thereof 


ment is due. 





Races: Mile heats, best three in five, to harness. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 24. 


2.35 Class, Trot, ‘The Winthrop’”’ 
2.18 Class, Pace ° ‘ . 
Free-For-All Pace. ; ‘ 
2.40 Class, Trot ° ‘ P 


THURSDAY, 
2.21 Class, Pace, «‘The Segregansett”’ ° ‘ . 


2.25 Class, Pace 
2.18 Class, Trot 3 P ‘ 
2.35 Class, Trot and Pace . Z 


Entrance—Five per cent., and 


ddre 


Hopples allowed. 


P ‘ ‘ Stake $1000 

P ‘ . 2 Purse 500 

. é ‘ ‘ Purse 800 

‘ . 4 “ Purse 400 
SEPT. 25. 

Stake $1000 

‘ . . ‘“ Purse 500 

‘ ‘ - Purse 000 

Purse 400 


A horse distancing the field or any part 
five per cent. additional from winners of each 
ithdrawal by registered letter before poy 
t be named Wednesday, Sept. 10. fis 


SS 
Cc. RB. BORDEN, Speed Secretary. Box 116, Taunton, Mi ass. 
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F THE SEASON 


24th St., Sd to 
OUR NEXT SPECIAL SPEED SALE, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25. 


The Only Place in NEW YORK to buy Trotters, Pacers,. Roadsters, Etc., AT AUCTION. 


Lexington Aves., New York 


The road driving public are looking for good mannered horses. The market is in a healthy condition. 


Now is the time to sell. 


ENTRIES CLOSE MONDAY, JUNE 16, 1902. 
And Horses will be Catalogued as we Receive the Entries 


Send for entry blanks and get in early. 


HARRY F 


Manager Trotting Department, 152 East 24th St., New York City. 
S wis sedbrithbbln 4444 MMEARAAEASARRRARNOIN 


AST CALL FOR: 
HE LAST SALE: 
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